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PATCHES 


L is a cold, muggy morning in mid-November. The curate applies 
his brakes, swings off his bicycle and leans it against the garden wall of 
No. 1. His eye takes in the scene: the wet pavements; the row of small 
dingy dwelling houses, some pebbled-dashed to add a touch of finery, others 
in their naked, red-brick stonework; the row of smoking chimneys; the 
small strip of front garden to each house; and at the far end, the obscure 
shape of a tram passing in the half mist at the main-road junction. He 
| glances at his census book. No. 1—Mrs. X, widow, three children, fervent. 
No. 3—Mr. and Mrs. Y., one son, very good. And so on. It is a good 
street, with one or two exceptions who fall into the category “‘fair’’. The 
curate heaves a contented sigh and walks up the short path to the door 
of No. 1. 
The next day, about the same time, our curate turns into a street which 
is, in many respects, the counterpart of his visit of yesterday. He leans 
| his bicycle against a similar wall, glances at the familiar surroundings and 
runs his finger rapidly through the pages of his book. He stops at the 
street in question; glances at his records. No. 3—Mrs. A., married in the 
-/ registry office; three children, all at the local Council school. No. 7— 
| lapsed. No. 11 Ne Temere. He puts his book in his pocket, sets his hat 
| more firmly on his head and pushes open the gate of No. 3. 
This experience is a common one in the lives of many priests, and it 
| raises an interesting question. Why are there definitely good and definitely 
bad patches in a parish? I do not mean by this to enquire why this group 
| of families are good Catholics or this group of families bad Catholics; but 
rather to ask why these good families live in one locality and these weak 
Catholics in another. The problem will be familiar to one who has seen 
the typical census book. It is well known to priests that when the name of 
anew p>” io aer is mentioned at the presbytery table, some idea of the 
newcomé*? ?"?vour in the Faith can be gained from the mere mention 
of the locafify ,in which he dwells. There will be occasions when this 
conjecture will be wrong, but in a surprising number of cases it will be 
correct. Admittedly there are several natural reasons connecting the 
fervour of a person with the locality in which he dwells. But it is the 
| contention of this article that, in addition to these natural reasons we can 
trace the presence of a preternatural influence for good or evil, seeming 
to secure its effect through the very material surroundings (bricks, mortar, 
soil, etc.) among which the families live. 
: It is therefore necessary in the first place to make a summary of the 
natural causes of “‘patches’’ in a parish. Even if these reasons appear 
Vol. xxiv. §29 M 
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fully adequate to explain the situation, such an additional influence as has 
been postulated would not be ruled out, it would merely cease to be apparent, 
In many cases the natural causes do seem fully adequate, but in some circum- 
stances, particularly in the case of a new housing estate, they do not. And 
so, for the sake of clarity, we will discuss the matter first as it concerns 
old property, and then as it concerns the new housing estates. 

The main point about the old housing estates is, for our purposes, the 
tenacity with which families cling to the same neighbourhood.’ They 
live in the same house for a period of many years. Their children are 
born and reared under the same roof, and usually remain there with their 
parents until the day of their marriage, and sometimes even afterwards, 
There is an element of stability, of tradition in the place. And in that 
traditional stability we have a satisfying explanation of the: goodness or } 
badness of the “patch”. If some good Catholic families secured a grip 
in the locality many years past, their example, kindness, charity will have 
influenced the whole district. They will probably have had many children, 
and this, again, will have had much to do with their hold on the place. 
Other factors would be the proximity of the church, and the influence of | 
some energetic and holy priest in times past. (We know, for instance, how } 
the influence of the Curé of Ars lingered in the village for many years 
after his death.) These causes provide a satisfactory answer to the question ; 
under discussion in that particular case; but yet the influence of a super- 
natural or preternatural force on the material surroundings is by no means 
ruled out, because if good Catholics live there, it can be assumed that 
their houses were blessed. 

The same argument applies, in the opposite direction, in the case ofa 
tepid district. The influence of two or three bad families stretching over a 
period of years can have a devastating effect in a neighbourhood. The 
power of bad example is appalling. The children of the family will easily | 
marry non-Catholics and settle down near the home of their parents. When | 
houses round about become empty, the intimate friends will be notified | 
immediately, and will move in to hasten the decline. And so all the con- 
ditions are present for the development of a thoroughly weak brand of 
Catholicism in the district. Here again tepidity is to be expected from the 
natural conditions of the case; yet a more intimate influence of the powers 
of evil cannot be ruled out. It is merely not apparent. 

And so, to sum up the evidence from the examination of good and bad 
“patches” in old property: The merely natural evidence shows good reasons 
in both cases to account for fervour or debility in the Faith; the causes on 
the natural plane are quite adequate; but they do not rule out the co- 
existence of other causes on the preternatural and supernatural plane. 

Now let us turn to the case of a new housing estate. Here the con- 
ditions are entirely different. The influence of association is absent; the 
families usually do not know each other; as a general rule they are total 
strangers. To all intents and purposes.this should be neutral ground, with 
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a sprinkling of good Catholics who continue to be good Catholics, and a 
sprinkling of weak Catholics who have always been so and who always 
will be. Yet the census books of such a district often show an alarming 
state of affairs ; the place appears to be a mecca of watered-down Catholicism, 
and a home for the lapsed and the excommunicated. And frequently the 
book tells only half the story, for many a Catholic living there may be 
unknown as such until, by God’s Mercy, a mission or his deathbed brings a 
priest to the house. 

This state of affairs is quite common, but of course not universal. 
There are, thank God, some new estates which are strongholds of the 
Faith, and which go from strength to strength. But the depressing opposite 
is common enough to merit serious consideration. We can see several 
reasons why a decline in fervour will often follow from moving into such a 
locality. It will probably be some distance from the church; some time 
will elapse before the priest can steer his way round with facility. The 
accustomed environment will be missing; and on a Sunday morning the 
familiar clatter of Catholic feet on the pavement will no longer rouse the 
sleeper from the bed. The neighbours will possibly be newly-weds’ who 
usually seek a modern house in a “‘select district”. And it will be no sur- 
prise if the couples include one or more Ne Temere cases. And yet the mind 
is left unsatisfied. Why the mass emigration of the “‘lame ducks”? for mass 
emigration it sometimes becomes. Why the lapse of those we had thought 
above reproach? Why the shamefaced admission, so often made, ““We 
never missed before we came here, Father”? These things do not seem 
explicable on natural grounds alone. They would be more intelligible if, 
simultaneously with natural factors, we allowed for the operation of preter- 
natural and supernatural causes, using material things as their instruments. 
But before adducing positive arguments in support of this suggestion it 
will be well to give a brief consideration to the relations between matter 
and spirit. ; 

Spirit is superior to matter. It is so far superior to matter as to be 
qualitatively opposed in many respects. This opposition varies with the 
type of spirit. The human soul is essentially related to matter, and 
indeed is bound up with it, vivifying it, and, together with it, forming 
one human nature. This relation to a particular body is not lost even 
when the soul is separated from it; it remains with the soul, and, according 
to the generally accepted view, differentiates each soul from all others. 
Human souls are thus clear proof that the opposition between matter 
and spirit is not absolute. The relationship in this case is that of primary 
act to its potency, one of the most intimate relations in being. Its proved 
existence in this case leaves no doubt that a less intimate relationship be- 
tween matter and spirit, namely that of cause to instrument, is possible, and 
indeed to be expected. And this, in fact, is the only relationship we can 
postulate in the case of angelic spirits. Angels are not essentially related 
to matter, they are normally untrammelled by the bonds thereof. And yet 
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an angel can use matter as its instrument. This is seen in the case of angelic 
apparitions, as in the history of Tobias, where an angel uses a human 
frame; or in that of Habacuc who was carried by an angel into the heart 
of Babylon (Dan. xiv, 35). Moreover, it is the common teaching of the 
Church that our guardian angels can keep us from evil, or lead us to good, 
by means of sensible things, imaginations, etc. What has been stated in 
regard to angelic influence on matter applies, of course, to the Devil, who 
did not lose his natural powers in his fall; although, naturally, this influence 
will be used by him for evil and not for good, and within the limits set by 
God’s permission (Job. i, 2). 

We can now turn to the positive argument in favour of the view stated. 
Our contention is that one of the causes of the goodness or badness of a 
“‘patch”’ in a parish is the good or evil influence that has been and is being 
exerted through the material surroundings. It is not intended to deter- 
mine the degree or force of this causality, but merely to establish its exis- 
tence. The co-existence of natural causes does not rule out this factor, and 
in some cases their very inadequacy seems to point to it. 

We seek our positive argument in the formulae of the Church’s bles- 
sings. The blessings of the Church are sacramentals, and, as such, do not 
produce Grace ex opere operato; only the Sacraments can do this in virtue 
of the direct institution and decree of our Divine Lord. The sacramentals, 
instituted by the Church, confer Grace ex opere operantis Ecclesiae; that is to 
say, on the occasion of their use the efficacious prayer of the Church rises 
to God that a certain determined effect may be produced on behalf of the 
user. Blessings fall into the category of invocative sacramentals, which ate | 
directed either to obtaining some good from God (blessings properly so 
called), or to breaking the power of the Devil (exorcisms). These two 
types. of invocative sacramentals are used in the confection of further 
sacramentals which consist in dedicating some material thing to divine | 
worship in a greater or lesser degree. Holy water is a sacramental of this 
kind. 

But besides objects destined immediately for religious uses, other 
objects are blessed with the intention that persons may be sanctified by 
their contact with these things which, through being blessed, have become 
the instruments of angelic influence. Of such sacramentals are the blessing | 
of a place, or of a church. 

If we consider these three examples—the blessing of holy water, the 
blessing of a place, and the blessing of a church—we shall see the Church 
taking these material things to herself and subjecting them to her influence 
on behalf of her children. And in doing so we.shall find the Church using 
a double process: the material thing is first exorcized, i.e. cleansed from the 
Devil’s influence; and then, thus exorcized, it is determined to effecting 
good, i.e. dedicated. This double process is stated with the utmost clarity 
in the blessing of holy water where the formula is very ancient and very 
full. It is not so apparent in the case of the other two examples. But it is 
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legitimate to interpret the less clear, and the more concise, by that parallel 
which is apparent and full. The prerequisite exorcism is a valuable testi- 
mony for us of the Church’s mind on the matter. It shows that the Church 
foresees the probability of the material element being under the Devil’s 
influence. 

A consideration of the formula for blessing holy water shows clearly 
how the Church distinguishes the twofold operation—exorcism and dedica- 
tion—by a double prayer which is repeated in different terms over the 
salt and water. Thus over the salt is recited the prayer ““Immensam 
clementiam tuam ...’’, by which the salt is dedicated to divine wor- 
ship; but this prayer is preceded by the “‘Exorcizo te . . .”’, by which it is 
freed from the power of the Devil. The terms of the formula are strong— 
“Exorcizo te, creatura salis, per Deum vivum, per Deum verum, per Deum 
sanctum .. . ut efficiaris sal exorcizatum in salutem credentium.’? These 
expressions are not merely figurative. “‘. . . Quidam dixerunt ea quae in 
exorcismo aguntur nihil efficere, sed solum significare. Sed hoc patet 
esse falsum per hoc quod Ecclesia in exorcismis imperativis verbis utitur 
ad expellendam daemonis potestatem’’ (III, 71, a. 3, c.). It may be that 
by the exorcism the Evil One is debarred from the use of the thing exor- 
cized. But this interpretation seems to be too restricted. The words of 
the formula are ‘“‘Exorcizo te . . .”’.. They imply a real cleansing and driv- 
ing out, an intrinsic, spiritual renewal. They are not justified by the idea 
of a mere fencing round from diabolical incursions.. This conception of 
debarring the Evil One from using them is contained implicitly in the 
second prayer whereby they are positively dedicated to divine things, and 
therefore, negatively, separated from diabolical influence. And this cleans- 
ing, of whatever kind it is, is not required because of the nature of salt and 
water as such. It certainly does not follow that salt and water are more 
prone to diabolical influence than such things as bricks, mortar, and wood, 
which together with the former share the nature of merely material 
creatures. 

The next two examples we take together. The juxtaposition of the 
two formulae presents the full picture of the Church’s action. The blessing 
of a church: ‘Domine Deus—locum hunc quaesumus, beatae Mariae 
semper Virginis—intercedentibus meritis, sereno pietatis tuae intuitu 
visita, et per infusionem gratiae tuae ab omni inquinamento purifica, 
purificatumque conserva .. . effugiantque omnes hinc nequitiae spiri- 
ae 

The blessing of a place: ‘““Benedic Domine Deus omnipotens, locum 
istum ut sit in eo sanitas, castitas, victoria, virtus, humilitas, bonitas, et 
mansuetudo, plenitudo legis et gratiarum actio Deo Patri, et Filio, et 
Spiritui Sancto. . . .” 

In the first of these two formulae the stress is almost entirely on purging 
from the influence of evil. In the second, the stress is entirely on subjecting 
to the influence of good. Together they present a striking parallel to the 
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double formula used in the blessing of holy water. In the blessing of a 
place, the Church applies, by analogy, to the place, qualities which only a 
moral personality can possess. The supplication is not that those who 
dwell in the place may have these qualities, but that the actual place itself 
may have them, i.e. may induce them in those who have relationship with 
it. And as it is unthinkable that the soulless material of the place could, 
of itself, produce this effect in the inhabitants, the full implication is, there- 
fore, that a supplication is made to God to subject the material surroundings 
to some influence (angelic), that being thus subjected, the matter may 


radiate the same influence on those who are brought into its close rela- 
tionship. 

“*. . . Inanimata consecrantur non quia sunt gratiae susceptiva, sed 
quia ex consecratione adipiscuntur quamdam spiritualem virtutem . . . ut 
sc. homines exinde devotionem quamdam percipiant . . . nisi hoc propter 
irreverentiam impediatur.... Et inde est quod huiusmodi ante con- 
secrationem emundantur et exorcizantur, ut exinde virtus inimici pellatur” 
(Q. 83, a. 3, ad. 3um). Therefore the power of the Devil for evil can 
operate through material things as can the power of an angel for good, 
and this operation will be of the type described. The difference being that 
the Church appears to presume on the Devil having prior possession; 
hence the need of exorcism. 

We can conclude this argument with the words of Abbot Vonier: 
“*Man’s sins have strengthened Satan’s position in this world, but it could 
not be said to have created it. The presence of the Evil One on this earth in 
the days of man’s innocence is an insoluble mystery. Nothing is expressed 
more often and more explicitly by the Roman Church in her various exor- 
cisms and blessings than the idea that evil spifits abide in material things, 
from which they are driven out by the Church’s triumphant power of 
sanctifying and consecrating the visible elements which are the -basis of 
human life.”’? 

The sceptical modern would scoff at this opinion, and regard it as 
mediaeval and superstitious, or, at the least, childish. Perhaps even some 
priests share in some way the prevailing spirit of the age, and therefore 
find it hard to see the truth with sober vision. There is no harm in 
being mediaeval when the yeoman was right and the modern man is 
wrong. There is no harm in being childish if it means believing in an 
invisible world outside that of our experience but quite as real. There is 
nothing in this view that contradicts right reason; it is, in fact, eminently 
sane. Accordingly when faced with the existence in the parish of a locality 
which is, as far as the Faith is concerned, a degradation, it behoves us to 
act in accordance with our Catholic convictions. Let us go to the families 
and suggest to them the blessing of their houses. Sometimes the answer 
will be that some former priest has blessed them. Then let the blessing 
be renewed. One of the families with a fair share of influence in the locality 


| The Angels, p. 77. Treasury of the Faith Series. 
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should be persuaded to be consecrated to the Sacred Heart, and this house 
used as a focal point for spreading the devotion to the Sacred Heart or to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. The neighbours will all know that So- 
and-so’s house has been consecrated, and they will thus allow themselves 
to be more easily persuaded. This will be the beginning of the campaign. 
Other means can be applied in due time, but to neglect from the beginning 
the weapons given us by the Church is to hamper our efforts. Our labours 
may be successful in any event, for the Grace of God can flow through 
many channels. But, many as these are, their abundance is no excuse for 
the neglect of one most important channel, especially in this delicate and 
unpredictable work for souls, where the whole effort might fail because it 
was not utilized. 
JuvENISs. 


“INTRODUCING CHRISTIANITY INTO CHRISTENDOM’’ 
AN IMPRESSION OF SOREN KIERKEGAARD 


“(CHRISTIANITY came into the world and taught that thou shalt not in 
pride and vainglory seek out the highest seats at table, but sit in the 
lowest—and soon pride and vainglory were sitting vainly in the lowest 
seats at table, the same pride and vainglory . . . oh, no, not the same but 
still worse.”? Let Kierkegaard (pronounced, it seems, Kerkégor) himself 
provide the text, surely characteristic enough, for these reflections. They 
are written, be it confessed at the outset, in that spirit of ‘“‘sympathetic 
antipathy’? which his genius notoriously arouses. The labours of Dr. 
Walter Lowrie and others have placed at the disposal of English readers a 
body of Kierkegaard’s work sufficiently large to enable us to estimate his 
significance. In view, moreover, of the recognized consistency of its 
message, even a reader who cannot claim acquaintance with all the available 
literature may yet attempt a critique not perhaps wholly beside the mark. 
As might have been expected, the tense melancholy spirit of Kierke- 
gaard, who knew no real childhood and believed himself sharer in the sin 
of a father who in his youth had cursed God, has been much seized upon, 
and possibly a little battered, by students of the abnormal. A recent writer 
in that very up-to-date review Horizon delivers himself thus: “Out of the 
Nordic mists, beginning with Swedenborg, there arose the great schizo- 
thymic geniuses, Kierkegaard, Ibsen and Strindberg, strange Gothic, 
phallic figures, yet touched with the serenity and delicacy of the Classical 
world, the mountainous waves of their instinctive life beating upon the 
Scandinavian shores with the tremendous majesty of the Primeval Father 
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and, in another mood, with the seductive charm of the beckoning mother.” } 
Or again: ““The Danish name Kierkegaard denotes a parsonage including the 
cemetery. In the psychic lives of primitive peoples and neurotics the name | 
plays an important rdle influencing behaviour decisively. With Kierkegaard 
there was an indivisible union between name and personality, the black f 
drapery of introversion, the fatal perfume of white funeral roses, and the 
loneliness of the heaths of Jutland, clung to him.” Perhaps. But these | 
resounding phrases may well be received with less solemnity among theo- | 
logians, not to mention the normal reading public, than in the clinics of the | 
psycho-analysts. 

Of Kierkegaard’s importance, however, there can be left no room for 
doubt. He is possibly the dominating figure in contemporary non-Catholic 
religious thought. His influence on Karl Barth, especially the earlier Barth 
of the Epistle to the Romans, is well known, even though he is there charged } 
with “‘the poison of a too intense pietism’’. Emil Brunner, in a footnote to | 
his The Mediator, reminds his critics “that between Irenaeus and the present 
day there have been Augustine, the Reformation and Kierkegaard’’. In his } 
recent Gifford Lectures Reinhold Niebuhr describes Kierkegaard as “‘the | 
greatest of Christian psychologists”. Nor have Catholics failed to pay 
tribute to his genius. Theodor Haecker found in him a passage-way from 
Lutheranism to Catholicism; Guardini has written of him in German; so has | 
Fr. Przywara, S.J., who, while critical of his limitations, detects certain | 
affinities between Kierkegaard and St. John of the Cross. Even the austere 
Thomism of M. Maritain is prepared to allow that “‘En ce sens-la on peut | 
admettre le mot de Kierkegaard, que Dieu est infinie subjectivité”’. 

Soren Aabye Kierkegaard was born at Copenhagen on 5 May, 1813; he | 
died in the Frederick’s Hospital of that city on 11 November, 1855. During | 
these short forty-two years his literary output was prodigious, a great pro- 
portion of his work being published pseudonymously. His strange child- 
hood with his gloomy, though much beloved, father has an unmistakable 
pathos. When, for example, the little Soren would ask to go out for a walk 
the old man, who kept his own company, generally refused; but sometimes, | 
to make up, he would take his son by the hand and together they would walk 
up and down the room, pretending they were out of doors and seeing the | 
sights. Small wonder that we find in the Journals such recollections as, “I | 
was already an old man when I was born’’, and “‘I leapt completely ovet 
childhood and youth”: Elsewhere, in a pseudonymous passage which 
clearly alludes to himself, Kierkegaard writes, “What other children get 
though the fascination of poetry and the surprise of fairy-tales, he got 
through the calmness of intuition and the alternations of dialectic. This 
was the child’s joy, it became the boy’s game, it became the youth’s delight.” 

In his eighteenth year Kierkegaard matriculated at the University; but 
circumstances, among them his own dilatoriness, prevented his taking his 
final examination in theology until some ten years later. It was not until 
July 1841 that his dissertation was accepted by the Faculty for the Mastet’s 
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degree; its title was The Concept of Irony. Meanwhile he had fallen irretriev- 
ably in love with a beautiful young girl ten years his junior, Regina Olsen. 
The love was reciprocated and the pair became engaged. Within the year 
the tortured scrupulosity of Kierkegaard, convicting him of solidarity with 
his father’s sin as well as the misdemeanours of his own youth, led him to 
break the engagement; he must resign himself to a life of solitude and 
penitence. But the love for Regina never died and many of his books are 
dedicated to her. ‘‘I owe everything that I am,”’ he wrote, “‘to the wisdom 
of an old man and the simplicity of a young girl.”” The rexcainder of his 
days were spent in almost unceasing literary activity. Much of his writing 
was violently polemical—‘“The polemical craft . . . is my natura] character- 
istic . . . is inseparable from my very being’”’—and involved him in no less 
violent unpopularity. His career, which had for its avowed object “‘the 
introducing of Christianity into Christendom’’, culminated in a long- 
premeditated attack on the Established Church in Denmark. ‘“‘Christendom 
is a conspiracy against the Christianity of the New Testament,” was Kierke- 
gaard’s final verdict on his contemporaries. ‘“Truly it was an injustice to 
Columbus that America was not named after him, but it was a much greater 
injustice to Jesus Christ that Christendom was named after him.”’ He died 
without the Sacrament, refusing to accept it from a paid minister of the 
state. 

Those who have not come under the spell of his writings are unlikely to 
be endeared to Kierkegaard by the bare record of his life. ‘There is a harsh- 
ness, a forbidding quality, which it would be idle to deny. But no eccentrici- 
ties should be allowed to obscure from view a religious genius of the first 
order. For all his tortuousness of mind he reveals an unquestionable 
intellectual integrity; the honesty he so insistently demanded of others he 
clearly displayed himself. It is, I think, an extravagance to compare him 
with St. Augustine. Theological presuppositions apart, Kierkegaard had 
neither the breadth nor the fundamental balance of mind of the great Doctor 
of the West. With the author of the “‘Confessions’’ there are obvious 
parallels, but he could never have risen to the heights of the treatise De 
Trinitate or the world-embracing outlook of the De civitate Dei. ‘Those who 
place Kierkegaard in the company of Pascal and Newman are nearer the 
mark. It would be easy to collect from his writings a catena of passages as 
arresting in their way as the Pensées themselves; to the Cardinal’s character- 
istic preoccupation with ‘‘our own soul and the God who made it”’ he would 
have responded with the fullest sympathy. But he lacked Pascal’s back- 
ground of a vital Christian tradition, and he had neither the learning nor the 
sense of historical values which distinguished Newman. 

Much in Kierkegaard’s temperament inclined him to Catholicism. In an 
entry in his Journal, 2 June, 1837, we find the following: ‘““The recognition 
of the negative side of the Reformation and the possibility of a return to the 
Mother Church of the parties who left it (without their being required to go 
back as prodigal sons) is indeed rather timidly indicated by the fact that they 

Vol. xxiv. u* 
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have not had the courage to do what the Catholics did to them—to declare 
them heretics.”” With Luther he had little patience. ‘‘He did inestimable 
harm by the fact that he did not become a martyr.”’ ‘He was a confused 
pate, who lifted burdens off” . . . and hence was “‘the very opposite of an 
Apostle’. ‘‘He took man’s part against God.’’ Though he charged the 
Papacy with worldly pomp, “Yet still Catholicism has a conception and 
presentation of Christian ideality . . . of becoming nothing in this world, 
whereas Protestantism is finiteness from end to end.’’ To the Catholic 
ascetic ideal, and monasticism in particular, Kierkegaard was strongly 
attracted. ‘‘Back to the cloister!’’ he was ready tocry. ‘“There is only one 
thing higher, and that is martyrdom.” 

But lack of contacts with living Catholicism, as well as an incorrigibly 
individualistic spirit, precluded such a resolution to his difficulties. Though 
Kierkegaard liked to think of himself as always a learner, s/udiosus in per- 
petuum, the fact remains that he lived only in the world of his own thoughts 
and profited little by experience. He had ‘‘no immediacy”, was ‘‘sheer 
reflection from first to last”. At times he was struck by the similarity of his 
own case to that of the hero of his favourite drama, Hamlet. (Indeed he 
was altogether too prone to self-dramatization.) In strong reaction to the 
spurious universalism of Hegel, with its dialectic of thesis-antithesis- | 
synthesis which obliterated the contradiction between Christianity and the 
spirit of the world, Kierkegaard laid emphasis on the uniqueness of the 
individual and took up the position summarized in the title of one of his 
books, Either/Or. Uncompromising to the last, he conceived an unmiti- 
gated contempt for such locutions as ‘‘up to a certain point”’, “‘both—and”, | 
“‘T who am called ‘Either/Or’ cannot be at anyone’s service with Both—And. | 
I am in possession of a book which is surely all but unknown in this land, } 
and therefore I will cite the title exactly: The New Testament of our Lord [ 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Although I have a perfectly free relationship to | 
that book, and am not, e.g. pledged to it by oath, it nevertheless exercises an | 
enormous influence over me and inspires me with an indescribable horror of 
Both—And.” 

From this it should be clear that Kierkegaard’s contribution to the 
Christian inheritance cannot be a specifically theological one. A specu- 
lative ‘“‘system’’ was to him an abomination; he lacked the patience, and in 
some respects the subtlety, to see life steadily and see it whole. He is, in | 
the best sense, an intellectual; all his life he was confessedly influenced by 
the Platonic Socrates; but his acute powers of psychological analysis were 
not off-set by any corresponding gifts of synthesis. He saw the value of 
simplicity, though he could never achieve it, for he lacked “‘wise passive- 
ness’’ and objectivity (the very word, connoting, as it did for him, Hegelian- 
ism, was abhorrent) of mind. Hence he could not expound; he could only } 
diffuse over everything he touched his own, often very luminous, thought. 
This may well prove valuable when dealing with the changing moods of the 
human mind and heart; but it is a procedure open to serious criticism when 
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applied to the abiding certainties of Divine Revelation. Thus the works 
brought together in the Christian Discourses, notwithstanding their depth and 
quickening power, tell us more of the lonely morose spirit of Soren Kierke- 
gaard than of the historical Jesus of the New Testament. 

It is perhaps no accident that Kierkegaard has come to be regarded by 
certain thinkers on the Continent, in no way concerned with the distinctively 
Christian content of his thought, as a forerunner of the ‘‘existential philo- 
sophy’’ now so much in vogue. For this embodies a sharp reaction to 
nineteenth-century rationalism and idealism (of which Hegel is the chief 
exponent), against which Kierkegaard was among the first to protest. At 
any rate, it is in the sphere of psychology and, more generally, of the prae- 
ambula fidei, that his claim to enduring fame can most securely be based. 
He saw in Christianity the only “‘radical cure” to the anxiety and despair of 
modern life; he saw too that its unique character was being obscured by false 
philosophy and dilletante aestheticism. And, in and out of season, he fear- 
lessly proclaimed what he saw. It enraged him to find the ineluctable 
tither|or of the Gospel placed in “‘the category of the interesting”. In 
summoning men “‘away from the aesthetical’’ Kierkegaard has raised in its 
acutest form the whole problem of the relation of post-Renaissance culture 
to essential Christianity, a problem which has yet to be resolved. — Mote- 
over he commands a powerful literary gift, evident even in translation; his 
concentrated, paradoxical style, enriched though it is with a wealth of imagery 
and a strain of ironical humour, demands the readet’s close attention. His 
later, more devotional, writings, the work of “direct communication” (in 
his earlier, pseudonymous, books the ‘communication’ had, perforce, been 
“indirect’’), have the quality of great spiritual literature. There is unction 
but no merely conventional religious sentiment; profound insight and 
passionate earnestness are perhaps its chief characteristics. The clichés and 
stereotyped figures of popular pulpit oratory are markedly absent; the note 
may occasionally be harsh, but it is never false. 

So long as men seek the guidance of religious genius in probing the 
soul’s inmost secrets Kierkegaard will always be held in honour. On sin 
and human frailty he has thrown a pitiless light. In a wider field, he has 
laid bare possibilities of hypocrisy and pretence in the very heart of institu- 
tional religion which no one who cares about these things can afford to 
disregard. But when all this has been admitted there remains something 
further to be said. It is not a symptom of a healthy spiritual condition 
among our contemporaries that so many should be seeking inspiration from 
Kierkegaard; at best it may be a sign of disillusionment and despair. He 
affirmed confidently, far too confidently, that he knew wherein Christianity 
consisted: ‘‘My contention has been this,” he wrote in November 1850, “‘I 
know what Christianity is, my imperfection as a Christian I myself fully recog- 
nize—but I know what Christianity is.”” ‘That is not a modest claim; it may 
be doubted whether St. Augustine or St. Thomas Aquinas would have 
made it. But, even if we let it pass, what is to be said for his further con- 
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tention, that he was “‘introducing Christianity into Christendom”? What, | 
after all, did Magister Kierkegaard know of Christendom, assuming he had 
had the passivity of mind to observe patiently what was before his eyes? | 
He had spent practically his whole life in Copenhagen—“‘the market town”, 
as he himself contemptuously called it—apart from three or four brief 
visits to, of all places, Berlin. With the “great Church” of the West he had 
no contacts at all. Even in his native Denmark he never enjoyed the cura 
animarum—that best of all schools for learning what Christianity in the | 
concrete really is. So he meditated on his own soul’s need, demanding the 
“absolute” and the “‘Unconditional”’, forgetting, in his polemic with the 
Danish ecclesiastics, that it is an unworthy and unprofitable thing to judge 
of other men’s motives. 

Kierkegaard remains a child of the union between the Reformation and 
the philosophical revolution which began with Descartes. Individualist 
in religion, subjectivist in philosophy, he can offer only a very negative help | 
in the work of Christian reintegration which is the greatest need of our time. 
He has provided an abundance of inflammatory material for an attack on the 
corporate structure of the Church. The polemical writings were welcome [| 
ammunition to the infidels of his day; they are hardly likely to prove less 
acceptable on that account in our own. His ‘“‘existential thinking’’, by a 
bitter but inevitable irony, never bridged the gap between his own teeming | 
brain and extra-mental reality; he was debarred from knowing the world as 
itis. Had he known it, he would have seen that to rebuke before the crowd 
the pretensions of prelates and high ecclesiastics is an unproductive enter- | 
prise. Many of the great bishops, from Chrysostom to Francis of Sales, 
have in fact been willing enough to do this for themselves. But to ignore the 
status which belongs to an office, whatever be the limitations of its holder, is | 
to overlook the true function of episcopacy and the whole eccelesiastical | 
organization; that is to say, the work of holding the frame of things together, 
providing the background and the atmosphere wherein individual piety | 
may safely flourish. 

Kierkegaard, like many a religious revolutionary before him, raised the 
familiar cry: ““Back to Christ.”” As it is the fundamental things that are apt 
to be forgotten, there is a sense in which such a call is always timely. But 
first let us be sure what it means. Are we to return to some by no means | 
self-authenticating ‘‘New Testament Christianity’’, as interpreted for us by 
an individual who could lay no claim to the prophetic office? Does not its [ 
true significance rather lie in this, that we have to discover, and pay more 
heed when we have discovered, the voice of Christ proclaiming himself in 
the world around us? The conception of a Spirit-guided Church is woe- 
fully lacking in Kierkegaard; it is his capital defect. Could he, like St. 
Bernard and St. John of the Cross, have allowed himself to be embraced and 
supported by the living Body of Christ his anxious soul would have found 
rest, and his message, become less peremptory and more genial, its proper 
setting. 
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So with the modern disciples of Kierkegaard. They should reflect 
whether the self-appointed task of “introducing Christianity to Christen- 
dom”’ is not in the last resort a vast, if unconscious, presumption. The 
Christ in whom Kierkegaard believed made it clear that he had accomplished 
the work he came on earth to do. The consequences and unfolding of it he 
entrusted to his Spirit, operative through the ages in the body of his disciples. 
The Catholic Church claims to be the inheritor of the promises, the possessor 
of that Spirit. Whatever the outsider may think of this claim, one observa- 
tion is worth making in our present context. Catholicism plants beneath 
the feet of her mystics and religious geniuses a groundwork of natural 
philosophy which takes all reality into account; above their heads, lest they 
become blinded and grow dizzy, she places as a shield the divine magistracy 
of the Church. Admirers of Kierkegaard may profitably ask themselves 
whether he would have been more, or less, truly himself had he been pro- 
vided with these incomparable safeguards. If they grow impatient at such 
a speculation at least let them remember that Soren Kierkegaard, on his own 
admission, spoke “without authority”’. 

AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 





DIVINO AFFLANTE SPIRITU 
AND A QUOTATION 


7 following note is concerned with a quotation from St. Thomas 
Aquinas which is present in the draft of Pope Pius XII’s Encyclical 
on biblical studies and absent from the official text. As the words in 
question touch on a point of some doctrinal significance and have long 
been the subject of discussion, readers of THE CLERGY REvIEW may be glad 
to have the facts of the case set before them. 

Our first knowledge of the Encyclical in this country was obtained 
from a summary sent from the Vatican City and printed in The Tab/et for 
8 January, 1944. In this there occurs the following passage: ‘“In discover- 
ing and setting forth the true meaning of Holy Writ the Catholic exegete 
‘will bear in mind that his chief care must be to discern and define the 
“literal”? sense of the biblical words, the only sense, which, as Saint Thomas 
Aquinas has said, has ‘‘demonstrative force’’.’”? That this passage con- 
tains no addition of the summarizer is clear from a comparison with the 
Latin text published in the Osservatore Romano. Hete, immediately after 
the words ‘‘quis sit verborum biblicorum sensus, quem litteralem vocant”’ 
the text proceeds “‘ex quo solo—ut optime ait Aquinas—potest trahi argu- 
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mentum”. There appeared every reason to think that this was the final 
official text and it was accordingly used as the basis of the translation made 
by Canon Smith and published by the Catholic Truth Society. In this the 
English equivalent of the words is, of course, to be found. 

The quotation is thus seen to occur in a late draft of the Encyclical, but 
it does not occur in the text published officially by the Holy See in the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, volume 35, number 10. It is absent also from the 
Latin text printed in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record for September 1944," 
which is a reproduction of that in the Acta. It is absent also from the 
English translation printed in the same magazine for the preceding April® 
and described as the “‘Vatican Polyglot Press English Version”. The 
omission of the quotation from this official translation precludes the possi- 
bility that its absence from the Ac/a could be due to a printer’s error. 

The question now arises, what was the reason for the deletion of this 
reference to St. Thomas’s teaching? Deletion is not repudiation, and it by 
no means follows that the words were finally judged to be contrary to the 
truth. The more probable explanation is that they were judged likely to 
raise questions requiring answers that would have been out of place in the 
Encyclical. The draft which was first published did as a fact raise such 
questions. How was the statement that only the literal sense can be the 
basis of argument, to be reconciled with the Pope’s teaching about the 
typical sense? For he says that what was said or done by Old Testament 
personages was wisely ordained and disposed by God in such a way as to 
prefigure the new covenant of grace; and that it is the duty of the exegete 
to ascertain both the literal meaning and also the typical or figurative 
meaning provided this latter really is contained in any given passage.* 
Why is it, then, that a typical meaning of Scripture, provided it really exists, 
cannot be made the basis of a valid argument, or in other words has not 
demonstrative force? As the Holy Ghost is the primary author of Scrip- 
ture, and its meanings are those intended by Him, it would appear that 
any meaning really contained therein can express nothing but the truth and 
therefore may be used as a premiss from which to deduce further truth. 

The difficulty is further increased by the fact that St. Paul himself 
uses the figurative or typical sense of Scripture as the basis of argument. 
This he does to prove such an important dogmatic truth as that the nature 
of Christ surpasses that even of the Angels. St. Paul proves his statement 
that ‘“He [Christ] hath inherited a more excellent name than they,” Heb. 
i, 4, by adding ‘‘for to which of the angels hath he said at any time. . . 
‘I will be to him a Father and he shall be to me a Son’?”’ The text quoted 
by St. Paul from II Kings vii, 14, gives the words which were addressed 
by God through the prophet Nathan to David and have for their primary 
reference Solomon, for it was of him that God said in the preceding verse 

‘He shall build a house to my name’. Now Solomon is acknowledged 
by the Fathers to have been a type of Christ, and what was said of Solomon 


1 Par. 28. MP. 205. >P; 261. * Cf. C.T.S. translation, par. 31. 
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in the lowly sense of an adopted sonship was said of Christ, whom he 
prefigured, in the sublime sense of natural sonship. 

Then if we turn to such a well-known handbook as Introductionis in 
S. Scripturae Libros’ Compendium, by R. Cornely, S.J., the ninth edition 
of which was edited by A. Merk, S.J., 1927, we find it stated categorically 
on page 246: “‘It is quite certain that a valid argument can be drawn from 
the typical sense provided it is certain that the typical relation does exist.” 
This agrees with the teaching of theologians like Alphonsus de Castro and 
Vasquez. 

As it is certain that St. Thomas is not in conflict with St. Paul, the 
further question now arises, is it possible to ascertain more precisely what 
the former meant by saying in his Summa Theologica, P. 1, qu. 10, ad 1, that 
only the literal sense can be made the basis of argument? ‘The first two 
parts of the Summa date from 1266 to 1272, according to Dr. Grabmann in 
Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche (1938). ‘The same authority, in his Einfzb- 
rung in die Summa Theologiae des hl. Thomas von Aquin (1919), 19, says that 
the first part may be ascribed in its entirety to the Saint’s stay in Italy that 
began in 1266, and he was teaching again in Paris by 1269. Two other 
passages that treat of the senses of Scripture are De Po/entia, qu. 4, art. 1 in 
corp., and Quodlibetum VII, in the 14th and 15th articles. As both these 
writings are assigned by Dr. Grabmann to the years 1265 to 1267, it is not 
easy to establish their chronological succession. 

The real difference between these passages is that in the De Potentia the 
Saint follows St. Augustine in asserting that one and the same text of 
Scripture can have more than one literal meaning. That he is speaking 
of the literal sense is clear both from his words and from the nature of the 
question under discussion, which is whether the creation of unformed 
matter preceded chronologically the creation of things. This statement 
does not, however, help to establish the meaning of our quotation from 
the Summa (which I take to be the later of the two writings), as in the latter 
St. Thomas is careful to point out both that the figurative or typical sense 
is not part of the literal sense, and also, that there is no equivocation in 
Scripture and that one and the same word does not have various meanings, 
that is in one and the same passage. The literal sense, he says, is that by 
which words signify things, and the senses of Scripture are not multiplied 
for the reason that one word can have many meanings, but because the 
things signified by words can themselves be the signs of other things. 
This signification of things by things (or persons by persons) gives the 
figurative or typical sense. This latter is called by the Saint “‘the allegorical 
or typical sense’’. It is not necessary here to say anything of the tropological 
and anagogical senses, both of which together with the typical sense St. 
Thomas distinguishes from the literal sense and classes as subdivisions of 
the spiritual sense. 

The solution of our difficulty is to be found in St. Thomas’s replies to 
the third and fourth objections given in article 14 of the Qvodlibet. The 
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solution comes to this. In itself the typical sense has all the authority 
necessary for a valid argument as it is intended by God who is the author 
of Holy Scripture. But if we examine any text of Scripture by itself we can 
never be certain that it has a figurative sense or what that figurative sense 
is, as one thing may bear a similitude to several others under different 
aspects. At the same time no passage of Scripture has such a “hidden” 
meaning which is not plainly set forth in some other passage. ‘‘Con- 
sequently,” the Saint adds, “the spiritual interpretation [which, as we have 
seen, includes the figurative or typical] must always have a support from 
some literal exposition of Holy Scripture, and thus every occasion of 
error is avoided.” 

This shows that St. Thomas is not speaking universally when he says 
that a valid argument can be based only on the literal sense. He would 
not include the sacred writers, who wrote under inspiration and often under 
the influence of revelation. Even of others he speaks not theoretically but 
practically. In theory they, too, could argue from the typical sense. In 
practice they have recourse to the literal sense of Scripture to establish the 
absolute certainty of the typical sense.1 

It seemed worth while to set down this account as it is of interest and 
importance to know that the passage in question has not the official support 
of the Holy See. The incident conveys also a salutary warning not only 
to verify one’s references but also to verify them in authentic records. 

Epmunp F. Sutcuirre, $.J. 


NOCTURN LESSONS ON OUR LADY 


Fees of THE Ciercy Review cannot fail to be grateful to Dom 
Romanos Rios for his charming and helpful articles on the use of the 
Breviary. One may, however, be forgiven for suggesting that the second 
nocturn lessons for the Nativity of Our Lady cannot now be attributed 
to St. Augustine, nor those of the second nocturn of the Immaculate 
Conception to St. Jerome.? These two sets of lessons have an interesting 


1 The passage in De Potentia appears to be earlier than that in the Swmma for the reason 
that the latter gives a detailed and reasoned treatment of the senses of Scripture, whereas 
the remarks made in the former ate in direct dependence on St. Augustine, Conf. XII, 31, 
and preceding chapters, are an appendage to the subject under discussion, are adopted 
as easing the difficulty of a question that in the thirteenth century seemed insoluble. It 
is not easy to believe that shortly after writing his carefully elaborated exposition in the 
Summa the Saint should have expressed himself in such a different way. 

2 Cf. Tre CLercy Review, August 1944, p. 362. Cf. also Fr. Grace, Catholic Fireside, 
2 Sept., 1944. ’ 
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history, although their provenance is only partly established. Some notes 
on their ramifications may be of value, and also serve as a stimulus to 
enquiries in the same field. 

The lessons of Our Lady’s Nativity are from the Ps-Augustine Sermon 
cxciv'! whose authorship has caused much speculation. After comparing 
the texts in parallel columns I have long been convinced that Ps-Augustine 
ceviii? is the source, not only of Ps-Aug. cxciv, but also of Ps-Aug. cxxix, 
cxx, cxxi,? and further of Ps-Alcuin iii and some of the Ps-Ildephonsus 
Sermons,5 with which should be compared Maximus, Hom. v,® and Faustus, 
Serm. ii.” 

Of these sermons, Ps-Aug. cxx reappears as the first of the Blickling 
Homilies in Anglo-Saxon,’ and would, if the learned editor had known it, 
have provided the text for the lacunae in the Anglo-Saxon manuscript, 
and a more correct version of the original than the editor’s occasional 
paraphrases. 

A point of special interest is the conclusion of Ps-Aug. cceviti, familiar 
to all of us and recited daily in Benedictine Choirs as part of the Preces 
Unionis. The following table shows: 

(a2) Ps-Aug. ccvili as the simplest version, complete and consistent, and 

from a monastic source. 

(b) Ps-Aug. cxciv, slightly paraphrased, and with a pendent developed 

out of the original. 

(c) A fuller development in Ps-Ild. ix, restoring the “‘ergo”’ (cut out to 

make room for ‘‘Sancta Maria” in Ps-Aug. cxciv), and likewise 
ending on “‘nomen’’. 





Ps-AuG. CCVvuII 


Sucurre ergo miseris, 
juva pusillanimes, tefove 
flebiles; ora pro populo, 
interveni pro clero, inter- 
cede pro monachorum 
choro, exora pro devoto 
femineo sexu: _ sentiant 
omnes tuum levamen qui- 
cumque devote celebrant 
tuum nomen. 

(MSS., Natale, Assump- 
tionem). 





+ P.L., 39/2%04. 


2 
3 P.L., 39/1982, 1984, 1986. . 
5 E.g. vii, vili, ix, P.L., 96/267, 269, 271. 6 

8 


* Vienna Corpus, xxi, 228. 


Ps-AuG. CXCIV 


Sancta Maria, sucurre mis- 
eris, juva pusillanimes, refove 
flebiles, ora pro populo, inter- 
veni pro clero, intercede pro 
devoto femineo sexu. Sentiant 


omnes tuum juvamen, qui- 
cumque celebrant tuam 
commemorationem. 


(MSS., Natale). 


Assiste parata votis pos- 
centium et repende omni- 
bus optatum effectum. Sit 
tibi studium assidue orare 
pro populo Dei, quae mer- 
uisti benedicta pretium fer- 
re mundi, qui vivat et reg- 
nat in saecula saeculorum. 


Pees 
Pi, 
PL. 
E.E. 


Ps-Inp. 1x 


Sucurre ergo, genitrix 
Christi piissima, miseris ad 
te confugientibus, adjuva 
et refove omnes qui in te 
confidunt. Ora pro totius 
mundi piaculis, interveni pro 
clero, intercede pro mona- 
chorum choro, ora pro devoto 
Semineo sexu: sentiant om- 
nes tuam clementiam, qui- 
cumque invocant f/uum nNo- 
men gloriosum. 





39/2129. 
101/1300. 


57/235. 


Texts Soc., N. 31. 
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These findings further support my assumption that Ps-Aug. ccviii is 
the original of cxciv. So far as I know, this is the origin of the phrase 
“the devout female sex’’, referring, of course, not to the whole sex, but 
Religious or ‘‘those under vows’’, whether virgins or widows. 

This Ps-Aug. cxciv has also been attributed to St. Fulbert, Bishop of 
Chartres, and contemporary of our King Canute. It appears as his Sermon 
ix,! but there is nothing to support the suggestion. It may be due to the 
fact that Fulbert wrote the life of another Aubert (or Autpert), Bishop of 
Arras and Cambrai, ob. 669, who was confused with the Ambrose Autpert 
whom we shall meet presently. The Benedictine editors of Fulbert suggest 
that this Fulbert ix is really Ps-Aug. ccviii. Actually, it is Ps-Aug. cxciv; 
but their reference back to ccviii supports my contention that cxciv is 
derived from ccviii. 

To resume. If Ps-Aug. ccviii is really the source of the Nativity (of 
Our Lady) nocturn lessons, who was its own author? Certainly it is pos- 
terior to the period when Our Lady’s feasts began to be celebrated separ- 
ately (and not in conjunction with Our Lord’s, e.g. the Purification), and 
sermons for these new feasts (of which the Nativity of Our Lady is one of 
the first) were adapted from discourses already written by the Fathers in 
reference to Our Lord, or to the Church.? 

Here is one example of a well-known passage “‘lifted’’ from a reference 
of St. Ambrose to the Church, and applied to Our Lady.® 


Sr. AmprosE (P.L. 16/208 Ps-AuG. ccvimt (39/2131) Ps-AuG. Cxxt (39/1989) 
B) 


Haec est immaculata coitu Haec est immaculata con- 
Sic sancta Ecclesia, im- fecunda partu, virgo \actans, cubitu, fecunda partu, virgo 
maculata coitu, fecunda par- angelorum et hominum ci- castitate... 
tu, virgo est castitate... bum nutriens ... 


Dom Germain Morin, writing in the Revue Benedictine,* favoured the 
authorship (of Ps-Aug. ccviii) of Ambrose Autpert, a French monk of the 
Benedictine abbey of St. Vincent’s on the Volturno (where our men have 
been fighting so gallantly), who became abbot in 777 and died in 778. 

This monk had a special devotion to Our Blessed Lady, stimulated 
according to tradition by the help she rendered him in overcoming an 
impediment in his speech. He was also a voracious oes of the Fathers, 
especially SS. Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome and * r’’ Gregory, whom 
he claims as a fellow Benedictine. 

Dom Suitbert Baiimer® says roundly, ‘‘l’auteur est Ambroise Autpert’’, 
and in proof quotes a series of sermons that are (or were!) to be found in 
the Monte Cassino MSS.,®° of which the second is our Ps-Aug. cxciv, the 





t P.L..5 141 aa 
2 Cf. for borrowings from St. Augustine, Downside Review, July 1919, p. 45 ff. 
3 Cf. also, Ps-Alcuin, P.L., 101/1303, Ps-Ild., vii, 96/268A., Ps-Ild., ix, 96/271. 


4 xxvii, 204-12. 5 Histoire du Bréviaire, 1905, ii, 458. © Bibl. Cass. «> li, 394. 
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fourth is the ‘‘Cogitis me’’ (of which more anon), and the fifth is this Ps-Aug. 
ccevili. They are also found in the Codices Einsiedl, 256, 257, of the tenth 
century, and in a Paris MS.!_ The xivth edition of the Catholic Encyclopaedia 
includes this sermon: among the works of Ambrose Autpert without 
comment. 

Leaving the matter there for the moment, let us turn to the second 
set of lessons, those for the feast of the Immaculate Conception under the 
title of St. Jerome. 

These are from the well-known Ps-Jerome Epistle ix, ““Ad Paulam et 
Eustochium’’, beginning “‘Cogitis me . . .”’, which, wrote Dom Morin, 
“a joué un rdle important dans le développement de la littérature mario- 
logique au moyen 4ge”’. 

The wide vogue of this sermon is indicated by the fact that it was 
translated into Anglo-Saxon and appears, in judiciously selected passages, 
as one of Aelfric’s Homilies.? 

We are told, also, that at Cluny, Corbie and Dijon (St. Benignus) no 
lessons were read at matins on the feast of the Assumption except from 
this letter, ‘“cum sit tantae excellentiae”’,? and much of the Office itself was 
built up out of it. 

Ps-Jer. ix quotes largely from the Fathers, including St. Ambrose, 
adapts St. Peter Chrysologus,® and Vigilius Tapsensis, under the pseu- 
donym of St. Athanasius.® 

In one passage at least the Epistle adapts the real St. Jerome, and such 
references, together with the title, would have helped to explain the false 
attribution. Both the genuine and the derived passage occur in the Breviary, 
the latter in the fifth lesson for the Immaculate Conception, and its source 
in the seventh lesson of the 2nd Sunday of Advent, viz.: 


St. Jerome. Lr tv IN cap. Ix ISAIAE. Ps-Jer. Ep. rx. 

quia in ipso complacuit omnem pleni- Et bene plena, quia ceteris per partes 
tudinem Divinitatis habitare corporaliter: praestatur; Mariae vero se tota infudit 
nequaquam per partes, ut in ceteris plenitudo gratiae .. . 

Sanctis ... 


In 18887 Dom Morin was inclined to attribute this Ps-Jerome Ep. ix 
to Paschasius Radbertus, Abbot of Corbie. Later he veered towards 
Ambrose Autpert. 

In 1922 I worked out a series of parallels and coincidences, which 
seemed conclusive in favour of the authorship of Paschasius,® after which 
Dom Morin wrote, “‘Je n’hésite pas 4 donner sur ce point pleinement 
raison a D. Agius.’’® 


1Cf, Anecd. Maredsol., iii, 497. 2 yp, Aelfric Soc., 1, 437. 
3 Martene, De antiq. mon. rit., iv., 7.25. *E.g. P.L., 16/220, 247. 
§ P.L., $2/583. § P.L., 62/296 A. T Rev. Bened, p. 340. 

8 v. Journal of Theological Studies, 1922-3, p. 176. 

® Bulletin d’ Ancienne Litt. Chrét. Lat., 1921-9, n. 220. 
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Backed by the respectable authority of Dom Morin we may assume 
that Paschasius Radbertus holds the field as the author of Ps-Jerome Ep. ix. 
It is significant that the first challenge to the authority of this very popylar 
epistle came from a monk of the same abbey of Corbie. 

Paschasius may also very well have been the origin of Ps-Ildephonsus 
iii. 

It is now time to return to Ps-Aug. ccviii, which seems to have been the 
quarry of so many of these puzzling but important sermons. 

Dom Morin continued, ‘‘il resterait seulement 4 déterminer, d’aprés 
le style et la tradition paléographique, quels sont ceux des sermons sur 
la Vierge qui appartiennent a l’abbé Autpert: j’ai peine 4 croire qu’on 
réussisse 4 les enlever tous.’”* 

So it may well be that Ambrose Autpert must be credited with this 
Ps-Aug. ccviii as the MSS. constantly bear witness. The Benedictine 
editors of Fulbert say it belongs ‘“‘au B. Ambroise Autpert, 4 qui d’autres 
manuscrits le donnent”’.? The fragment printed as Autpert’s in P.L., 89 
1275, is an imperfect and adjusted copy of Ps-Aug. ccviii. 

The only difficulty is that Ps-Aug. ccviii does not resemble the style of 
any works of Autpert which remain, whereas Ps-Jerome Ep. ix bears all 
over it the hall-mark of Paschasius Radbertus. It is to be hoped that 
some student in touch with a library will be moved to pursue the enquiry 
further. 

Perhaps one may be permitted to say in conclusion that any investigator 
in this field will find his labours well repaid. He will see the gradual un- 
folding before his eyes of the whole process of patristic devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin from the full enunciation of certain aspects in the earliest 
years (the Second Eve motif), the borrowing from East by West (St. Am- 
brose being the chief intermediary), the adaptation of earlier Christological 
sermons to fit the new feasts of Our Lady as they come to be observed, 
right up to the maturity of patristic devotion in St, Bernard, the “‘last of 
the Fathers’’. : 

Moreover, to determine the authorship of any of these celebrated 
sermons, which are constantly recurring in the Liturgy and in quotation, 
will be to secure the re-diffusion of treatises on the Mother of God very 
apt for our times, and in no wise inferior in depth and devotion to the 
best our age can produce. 

Finally, it will enhance the authority of the genuine tributes to Our 
Lady found in the writings of the greatest of the Fathers if any false 
attributions, however devotional, cease to be quoted under their names. 
AmBrosE Actus, O.S.B. 


1 P.L., 96/254. 2 Loc, cit, 3 P.L., 141/179 C. 
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THE HOMILIES OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY 


I, ST. LEO THE GREAT 


T the request of the Editor of THz CLerGy Review and of several 

readers of my Helps to the Use of the Breviary, 1 have undertaken, with 
some diffidence, to contribute a new series on The Homilies of the Roman 
Breviary. I include under this title not only those patristic passages which 
ate transcribed in the Breviary as commentaries on the Gospel, but also 
those which are read on many festivals in the Second Nocturn under the 
general name of Sermons. The method which it seems best to follow here 
is to divide the twelve articles among the Fathers most frequently read 
in the Office, allocating each article to a month in which homilies or sermons 
occur illustrative of the Father dealt with in the article. My general object 
is to bring out the salient points of the Father’s thought and historical 
significance through the medium of his homilies as they occur in the 
Breviary. A word will be said about the literary style of each Father. 


To understand why we read selected passages from the Fathers in the 
Divine Office, especially at Matins of the proprium de tempore, we should 
remember that the Night Office is in part a development of the weekly 
Eucharistic Liturgy at which the faithful assisted during the long vigils 
of Saturday night to Sunday morning. On these occasions certain chapters 
from the Old and New Testaments were read and after the reading of the 
lesson from the Gospel, the President would comment on it for the benefit 
of the assembly. This was the origin of the Homily (from éyiAety—hold 
intercourse with). The President was normally the Bishop. At a later 
period, when the Bishop was absent, his homily would be read. A further 
development took place when the Vigils (our Matins) of the Night Office 
became separated, as was the case more particularly in the monasteries, 
from the celebration of the Mass. Lessons from the Fathers explaining 
the Gospel of the solemnity of the day became then an integral part of the ° 
monastic office. They were in fact the monks’ weekly sermons. It is no 
surprise, therefore, to find that the first mention of these patristic homilies 
occurs in the Rule of St. Benedict: Codices autem legantur in Vigiliis divinae 
auctoritatis tam Veteris Testamenti quam Novi, sed et expositiones earum, quae a 
nominatis et orthodoxis catholicis Patribus factae sunt. 

By the time of St. Gregory the Great the custom of reading the homilies 
from the Fathers at the Night Office was already well established in both, 
cathedral and abbey choirs. St. Benedict had stressed that the Fathers to 
be read must be nominati (the most famous) and orthodoxi catholici. This 
explains why Cassian, for example, suspect as he was of Semi-Pelagianism, 
,was never used. From the rather numerous copies of ancient Homiliaria 
we can see that, already by the time of St. Bede the Venerable, the Fathers 
most frequently in use were Augustine, Gregory the Great, Leo, Ambrose, 





1Ch, IX. 
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Jerome, John Chrysostom, Hilary and Basil. These Homiliaria (or Libri 
Homiliarii Doctorum) were compiled for the most part by monastic writers, 
e.g. Bede (d. 735) ; Burchard (d. ¢. 754), a companion of St. Boniface; Alanus, 
Abbot of Fulda (d. 770); Smaragdus, Abbot of Saint-Mihiel-sur-Meuse 
(first half of the ninth century); Haimo of Fulda (d. 841); and especially 
Paul Warnefrid (d. ¢. 799), a monk of Monte Cassino, who wrote the most 
complete of all at the request of his patron and friend, the Emperor 
Charlemagne.* 

The latest development of all in the evolution of the Breviary Homilies 
was the substitution in the eleventh or twelfth century of the short extracts 
with which we are now familiar for the whole sermon which till then it had 
been the custom to read. 


. . + ~ 


Ever since the sixth century the sermons of St. Leo the Great have been 
those chosen in preference for reading on great festivals: 1st and 3rd Sun- 
days in Advent, Christmas, the Epiphany, Passion and Palm Sundays, the 
Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, the Transfiguration, the Feast of St. Laurence. 
Leo is the Homilist par excellence of the mysteries of the Incarnation— 
Christ, God and Man—and of the privileges of the papal primacy. The 
reason is obvious when one bears in mind his historical position in the 
development of Catholic dogma. To refresh the memory of those readers 
who may need it, we append a summary of ditcs and facts relating to 
the great Pope’s career. It can be skipped by those whose Church History 
has not grown rusty. 

Chronological framework of St. Leo’s life and times: 


“ ¢. 395.—Born probably at Volterra in Tuscany. 
“ 397.—St. Ambrose dies on Good Friday, 4 April. 
397.—Early in the fifth century Leo’s family migrates to Rome. 
397-—In Rome Leo enters the service of the Church. 
~ 407.—St. John Chrysostom dies, 14 September. 
c. 417.—Under Pope St. Zosimus (417-418), Leo, now an acolyte, is in all probability 
sent to Carthage as a papal messenger. 
~ 420.—St. Jerome dies, 30 September. 
422.—St. Celestine I, pope. Leo ordained deacon. 
430.—St. Augustine’s death, 28 August. 
¢. 430.—At the earnest request of Leo, archdeacon and a very active official of the | 
papal court, St. John Cassian writes the treatise De Incarnatione Domini | 
contra Nestorium. 
~“ 431.—Council of Ephesus. 
432.—St. Sixtus III, pope. Owing to Leo’s representations, the Pope opposes the | 
Pelagian heretic Julian of Eclanum. r 
432.—Publication of a collection of documents on Pelagianism, attributed to Leo. 
_#: 438.—Leo is sent by the Emperor Valentinian III on a political mission to Gaul. | 
During his absence St. Sixtus dies (19 August, 440) and Leo is elected pope. 
440.—He is consecrated at St. Peter’s tomb and delivers his first sermon on the 
dignity of his office, 29 September. 
440-443.—At once he begins to combat Pelagians and Manicheans. 
442-447.—Helps to restore the churches destroyed by the barbarians throughout Italy 
and Sicily. 


1Cf. Dom Batimer, Histoire du Bréviaire, To. I, pp. 388 sqq., Paris, 1905; P. Batiffol, 
Histoire du Bréviaire Romain, pp. 95 sqq., 2nd Ed., Paris, 1895; Mgr. Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, p. 167, London, 1912. 
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445-446.—Opposes the claims of Anastasius of Thessalonica and of St. Hilary of Arles. 
445-446.—Sends help to Northern Africa, devastated by the Vandals. 
445-446.—Combats Priscillianism in Spain. 
448.—Letter to Eutyches on Monophysitism. 
449.—Sends to St. Flavian of Constantinople the famous Tomos (Epistola Dogmatica) 
on the twofold nature in the one Person of Christ. 
449.—Condemns the synod of Ephesus, which he styles the Robber-Synod. 
- 451.—Through his Legates, Leo presides at the Council of Chalcedon. (Petrus per 
Leonem locutus est.) 
452.—Travels to Northern Italy, and near Mantua, meets Attila the Hun, whom he 
persuades to leave Italy. 
453.-—By an encyclical letter Leo confirms the work of the Council of Chalcedon. 
(Excepting the canon on Constantinople.) 
455.—Rome is captured by the Vandal Genseric; Leo prevails on him to spare the 
city and its people. 
/ 4$1.—10 November. Leo dies. 


The years of St. Leo’s pontificate were for him a time of intense pastoral 
activity. He gave himself up completely to the all-absorbing task of his 
ministry, especially to preaching; and it is especially as a preacher that we 
now know him. There are still extant ninety-nine genuine sermons of his, 
and another twenty or so of doubtful authenticity. In the Roman Breviary 
twenty-five of his genuine sermons are read in the lessons of the Second 
Nocturn and only five in those of the Third Nocturn. 

All who recite the Breviary are familiar with St. Leo’s style—terse, 
lapidary, remarkable for its evenly balanced phrases as well as for the 
sheer music of its steady rhythmical flow. The character of Latin syntax, 
which eschews superfluous words, is seen in Leo at its best. Take, for 
instance, these two sentences: 


Semper enim virtuti cibus jejunium 
fuit.t 

Fiat refectio pauperis, abstinentia je- 
junantis.? 


Fasting has ever been a food to virtue. 


Let the abstinence of him who fasts 
be a meal to the poor. 


Or again the familiar exhortation of Christmas night: 


Exultet sanctus, quia appropinquat ad 
palmam; gaudeat peccator, quia invitatur 
ad veniam; animetur gentilis, quia 
vocatur ad vitam.® 


Let the just man rejoice, for he draws 
nigh to the palm; let the sinner be glad, 
for he is invited to forgiveness; let the 
Gentile take courage, for he is offered 
life. 


Often Leo’s musical cadences echo the writers of the best classical Latin. 
Take, for example, his felicitous description of the soul in spiritual retreat: 


. . ut a corporeis cupiditatibus sae- 
pius libera, in aula mentis possit divinae 
vacate sapientiae; ubi omni strepitu 
terrenarum silente curarum, in medita- 
tionibus sanctis, et in deliciis laetetur 
aeternis.* 


. in order that the soul, more free at 
times from fleshly desires, may give itself 
to the contemplation of divine wisdom 
in the inner court of the mind; where, 
the turmoil of earthly cares being stilled, 
it may delight in holy thoughts and in the 
joys of eternity. 





: 3rd Sunday in Advent, and Noct., 2nd lesson. 


3 Christmas, 2nd Noct., 1st lesson. 


2 Tbidem. 


4 1st Sunday in Advent, 2nd Noct., 3rd lesson. 
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The present writer has often made use of these words to introduce a 
spiritual retreat, and they never fail to impress the hearers. The phrase 
in aula mentis contains matter for a whole sermon. Note also the music of 
terrenarum silente curarum | 

Theologically considered, St. Leo’s principal contribution to dogma 
can be grouped under three main headings: (i) on Grace; (ii) on Christology; 
and (iii) on the Primacy of the Roman Church. 

(i) During St. Leo’s years as secretary at the papal court Pelagianism 
and Semi-Pelagianism were still very active in some parts of Italy and 
Gaul. St. Jerome and St. Augustine, the protagonists of the Catholic 
cause against Pelagianism, had but recently died, and St. Augustine’s 
disciples in Gaul and Africa—St. Quodvultdeus of Carthage @. 453), 
Marius Mercator (d. after 453), St. Prosper of Aquitaine (d. 463), Claudianus 
Mamertus (d. ¢. 473), Victor of Vita (d. ¢. 510), St. Fulgentius of Ruspe 
(d. 532), etc.—were continuing his campaign against the heresy. St. Leo 
joined in the combat with his wonted energy. It was he who, in a polemical 
writing against Pelagianism, coined the memorable phrase Lex orandi 
statuat legem credendi. Leo’s characteristic style is recognizable in the Collects 
of the Sundays throughout the Liturgical year, which indeed constitute 
a concise presentment of the doctrine of grace. As Pope, Leo more than 
once, particularly in his sermons for Ember Days, returns to the Catholic 
doctrine of Grace as the foundation of the whole structure of the super- 
natural order. One quotation will suffice to demonstrate this :* 





Si fideliter, dilectissimi, atque sapien- 
ter creationis nostrae intelligamus exor- 
dium, inveniemus hominem ideo ad 
imaginem Dei conditum, ut imitator sui 
esset auctoris: et hanc esse naturalem 
nostri generis dignitatem, si in nobis, 
quasi in quodam speculo, divinae benig- 
nitatis forma resplendeat. Ad quam 
quotidie nos utique reparat gratia Salva- 
toris, dum quod cecidit in Adam primo, 
erigitur in secundo. Causa autem 
reparationis nostrae non est nisi miseri- 
cotdia Dei, quem non diligeremus, nisi 
prius nos Ipse diligeret, et tenebras 
ignorantiae nostrae, suae veritatis luce 
discuteret . . . Diligendo itaque nos Deus, 
ad imaginem suam nos tfeparat; et ut in 
nobis formam suae bonitatis inveniat, 
dat unde ipsi quoque quod operatur 
operemur, et igne nos suae caritatis 
inflammans, ut non solum Ipsum, sed 
etiam quidquid diligit, diligamus. 







1It is the considered opinion of the present writer that St. Leo is the primary com- 
poser of the Sunday Collects of our Breviary and Missal, or at any rate that he had much 


Tf, dearly beloved, we justly and wisely 
understand the beginning of our crea- 
tion, we shall find that man was made 
in the image of God, in order that he 
might imitate his Maker; and the natural 
dignity of our race consists in this, that 
the goodness of the divine nature should 
shine forth in us as in a mirror. The 
Grace of our Saviour is daily restoring 
us to this dignity, since that which fell 
in the first Adam is raised up in the 
second. The mercy of God alone is the 
cause of our restoration, for we could 
not love Him, unless He had first loved 
us and dispelled the darkness of our 
ignorance by the light of His truth... 
By loving us, therefore, God restores 
us in His own image, and that He may 
find in us that kind of goodness which 
is His own, He enables us to to do what 
He does, kindling, as it were, the lamps 
of our souls, and inflaming us with the 
fire of His love, that we may love not 
Him only, but whatever He Himself 
loves. 


to do with that redaction. The evidence so far collected, however, will need to be supple- 
mented by further research before the thesis can be presented in a convincing form. 


2 4th Sunday in Advent, 2nd Noct. 
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ca (ii) As regards Christological doctrine, St. Leo the Great may be said 
ase to have definitely fixed its dogmatic terminology. Appealed to by Catholics, 
of Nestorians and Eutychians, his lucid mind never failed to give answers of 


» crystal clarity. These are re-echoed in his sermons covering the birth, 
ma | epiphany, transfiguration, passion, death, resurrection and ascension of 
yy; | Christ. The reader can verify for himself the truth of this statement by 

simply referring to the Breviary Office of those feasts. Here we shall content 





sm ourselves with a few passages from Leo’s sermons on Christmas and on 
ind the Epiphany. The burden of his exposition, which he stresses in a hundred 
lic ways, is the factual reality of Christ’s divinity and Christ’s humanity—one 
1e’s Person, God and Man at the same time. This terminology is, of course, 
3), quite trite to modern theologians: but it must be remembered that Leo 
nus | was preaching at a time when heretics from opposing camps were fiercely 
spe engaged in confusing all the basic theological concepts. ‘This is what the 
£0 Pontiff said when preaching to the Romans at Christmas :! 
ical 
indi ... omnipotens Dominus cum saevis- ... Almighty God, about to join battle 
cts simo hoste pugnaturus non in sua with that most cruel foe, comes forth 

ti majestate, sed in mostra congreditur not in His own majesty, but in our low- 
a | humilitate; objiciens ei eamdem formam, liness; confronting him with the very 
nan eamdemque naturam, mortalitatis quidem same form and the very nature, which 
lic nostrae participem, sed peccati totius He has in common with us mortals, but 

. | expertem. which is free from all sin. 
er- | 

In another sermon, the great Pope sums up his doctrine in the following 
wotds :? 

sely 
eile Hodie enim Auctor mundi editus est Today the Maker of the world is 
he ex utero virginali, et qui omnes naturas brought forth from a virgin’s womb, 
neal condidit, ejus est factus filius quam and He who fashioned all nature, be- 
that creavit. . comes the child of her whom He created. 
nuld ; 
The | Again:® 
ring 

= In utraque natura idem est Dei Filius, In both natures it is the same Son of 
ae nostra suscipiens et propria non amittens: God, taking what is ours and not losing 
od in homine hominem renovans, in se what is His: a member of the human race 
= ed incommutabilis perseverans. He reinstates humanity, while remaining 
ds unchanged in Himself. 

our 
aie a 
ores For: 
may 
hich Paris periculi malum est, ‘si illi aut It is as dangerous an error to deny 
vhat naturae nostrae veritas, aut Paternae Him the reality of our nature, or to deny 
mps gloriae negatur aequalitas. Him equality with the Father’s glory. 
the 

“ Asked how this can be explained, St. Leo has one answer: By looking 
aself a ae ; A : 3 5 

at it with the ‘//uminatae fidei oculus—by faith alone: 

— 1 Christmas, 2nd Noct., 2nd lesson. 
:om- 2 6th day within the octave of Christmas, 2nd Noct., 2nd lesson. 
yuch § Circumcision, 2nd Noct., 3rd lesson. . 
yple- * Circumcision, 2nd Noct., 1st lesson. See also the Sunday within the octave of the 





Epiphany, 2nd Noct., 2nd lesson. 


5 Sunday within the octave of Christmas, 2nd Noct., 2nd lesson. 
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Utramque enim substantiam in unam 
convenisse personam, nisi fides credat, 
sermo non explicat. . . . Nemo enim ad 
cognitionem veritatis magis propinquat, 
quam qui intelligit in rebus divinis, 
etiam si multum proficiat, semper sibi 
superesse quod quaerat. 


The union of both natures in one 
person, unless believed by faith, cannot 
be explained in words. . . . No one 
approaches nearer to the knowledge of 
the truth than he who understands that, 
however fat he penetrates into divine 
things, what he seeks will always elude 
him, affording him scope for further 
enquiry. 


At the end of his sermons, St. Leo usually invites his hearers to prostrate 
themselves in adoration before the Wotd Incarnate. Thus on the Feast of 


the Epiphany :* 


quem Magi infantem venerati sunt in 
cunabulis, nos omnipotentem veneremur 
in coelis. 


Him whom the Magi worshipped as 
an infant in the manger, let us adore as 
the Almighty God who reigns in heaven. 


Or he closes with an eloquent appeal to his hearers to be worthy of 
the great grace wrought in man by the Incarnation:? 


Memento cujus capitis et cujus corporis 
sis membrum. Reminiscere quia erutus 
de potestate tenebrarum, translatus es in 
Dei lumen et regnum. 


Bethink thee of what a Head and of 
what a body thou arta member. Remem- 
ber that thou hast been snatched from 
the power of darkness and transferred 
to the light and kingdom of God. 


(iii) St. Leo’s consciousness of his unique position and privileges as 
the successor of the Prince of the Apostles is abundantly proved from 
the sermons which he delivered on the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul and 
on the anniversary day of his own consecration as Bishop of Rome, which 
he yearly commemorated on 20 September with a special homily. It is 
not necessary to labour this point. Leo’s entire public career, especially 
his dealings with Eastern Christians, whether Catholic or heretic, amply 


bears it out. With eloquent emphasis St. Leo records that® 


Beatissimus Petrus, princeps apostolici 
ordinis ad arcem Romani destinatur 
imperii, ut lux veritatis quae in omnium 
gentium revelabatur salutem, efficacius 
se ab ipso capite per totum mundi corpus 
effunderet, 


The most blessed Peter, prince of the 
Apostles, established at the centre of the 
Roman Empire, as a beacon of truth for 
the salvation of all peoples, from that 
position at the head of the world shines 
forth the more effectively over all its other 
parts. 


and concludes, directly addressing the Apostle himself:4 


1 Epiphany, 2nd Noct., 3rd lesson. 
2 Christmas, 2nd Noct., 3rd lesson. 


3 Feast of the Cathedra, 18 Jan., 2nd Noct., 1st lesson. 


4 Tbidem, 2nd Noct., 3rd lesson. 
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trophaeum crucis Christi Romanis Thou didst bring the trophy of Christ’s 
arcibus inferebas, quo te divinis praeordi- cross to the battlements of Rome, where, 
nationibus anteibat et honor potestatis et by divine preordination, there had 
gloria passionis. already been established the majesty of 


supreme rule and the glory of suffering. 


Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


SERMON NOTES 
SOME ASPECTS OF PRAYER 
(Concluded) 

III. Our FATHER 


A. RECOGNITION INTO PETITION 


I have dwelt on two aspects of prayer, and both of them were aspects 
of acknowledgement. In the prayer of praise and gratitude we acknowl- 
edge the Greatness and Goodness of God; in the prayer of contrition we 
acknowledge ourselves to have sinned. 

Acknowledgement remains a foundation for our prayer. But, in the 
gospels, we find that Christ lays great emphasis upon the prayer of petition. 
We are to ask; and we shall receive. We are to knock, and it shall be opened 
tous. We are conscious of many needs, for both soul and body. Prayer 
is our normal approach to God that He may remedy our deficiencies and 
supply our wants. 


B. A PRAYER OF CONFIDENCE 


(1) Humility has already been spoken of as a necessary condition of 
prayer. Yet, humility isnot enough. It must be complemented. It has to 
be blended with confidence. Christ has reminded us, ““Without Me you can 
do nothing.”’ Yet these words have to be balanced with St. Paul’s trium- 
phant proclamation, ‘‘I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.” 
Diffidence in our natural strength must be offset by confidence in the God- 
given power of grace. Mistrust of self has to be fortified by trust in God. 

(2) This note of confidence runs through the Sermon on the Mount. 
There is our charter for trust in God. Prayer is to commence with the 
encouraging phrase, ‘‘Our Father’. “One is your Father who is in 
Heaven”’ (Matt. xxiii, 9). We pray for our daily bread, for forgiveness and 
for protection. ‘ 

(3) Confidence grows with the realization that our heavenly Father 
is interested in us individually: 
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Behold the birds of the air, for they neither sow, nor reap, nor gather ¥ 
into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are you not of 
much more value than they? 
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And if the grass of the field, which exists today and tomorrow is cast fF wil! 
. into the oven, God doth so clothe: how much more you, O ye of little F con 
faith? p and 
Be not solicitous, therefore, saying: What shall we eat: or, What shall } He 
we drink: or, Wherewith shall we be clothed? For after all these things | Chi 
do the heathens seek. » fide 
And your Father knoweth that you have need of all these things. ; ind 
(4) Confidence grows with the conviction that the Father’s Providence me 
is spread over our lives like a protecting mantle. If God is Father and f |. 
provident Father, then He will manifest all a father’s finest traits. Away G - 
with silly and crude notions of God. Christ uses to His audience an liwi 
argument ad hominem which they could easily understand: S Go 
Which of you, being a father, if his son should ask of him a fish, will he | Ch 
for a fish give him a serpent? Or, if he shall ask an egg, will he give } *' 
him a scorpion? If you, then, evil as you are, know how to give good | *“ 
gifts to your children, how much more your Father in Heaven? - 
(5) Confidence grows with the realization that diligentibus Deum omnia | 
cooperantur in bonum. ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His Justice; | 
and all these things shall be added unto you.”” This sentence should not be 
quoted glibly, for sometimes factual evidence appears to be against it. | “4 


Yet, on deeper and more prolonged inquiry, how true it is that those who | 
seek God first and serve God sincerely are blessed in this life and receive | 

here below the hundredfold of Christ’s promise. Not that we ought to | aff 
serve God chiefly because of that hundredfold. If this be our main motive, | as 
we may possibly lose the harvesting; if we serve God before all else, then | 
it will come. | 
















th 
C. A PRAYER OF SECURITY co 
(1) To be secure is to feel safe—like a ship, to ride at anchor in a peaceful | 
haven. Security implies certitude of mind and peace of heart. There | Pt 
will still be problems and difficulties, no doubt, and occasional hours of dc 
storm and stress. Yet interiorly we shall enjoy calm and peace. = 
(2) This quality of security comes out in our prayer of Faith. Faith | th 
gives us certain knowledge. We accept the truth of God absolutely. We} 
accept it on the highest: possible motive, that of the authority of God. | °° 
Where faith is firmly implanted, there is no room for doubt or hesitation. | 
We know because we believe. ‘The problem then is not so much to know [ 8! 
what the truth is (we have that fixed and firm in faith), but to apply it in the | © 
circumstances of life. Faith solves the problem of life and life’s other and | “ 
disturbing problems; and it solves them brightly, clearly and certainly. |) ' 
This feeling of certitude and security is one © of the great privileges of the d 
true faith of Christ’s Church on earth. ” 
(3) This quality of security again comes out in our prayer of Hope. ° 





Alas—for the English word “‘Hope”’. In ordinary speech it means some- | 
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thing very far removed from the Hope of a Christian. It implies wishful 
desire about the future: “It may be; or may not be; let us hope it will be.” 


Christian Hope is based upon something certain. We are certain that God 
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ttle § continue to give, us all the grace and assistance necessary during this life; 


| and that, if only we play our part and correspond with His help and grace, 
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will be faithful to His promises; that. He is with us and is giving, and will 


He will bring us surely to the final destiny for which He has made us. 
Christian Hope includes an absolute reliance upon God, a trust and con- 
fidence. And this brings with it that inner sense of security. The short 
indulgenced prayer, ‘Sacred Heart of Jesus, I put all my trust in Thee,”’ is 
the epitome of Christian Hope. 

(4) Finally, this quality of security comes out in our prayer of Charity 
ot Love of God. For in this kind of prayer we direct our lives towards 
God. We straighten out the many cracks and creases in the pattern of our 
living; we smooth them away; and everything is set in the one direction of 
God’s Will. ‘“‘Not My Will but Thy Will be done.’”? We make our own 
Christ’s prayer at Gethsemane. We make our own the prayer of Our Lady 


| at the Annunciation: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done unto me 


according to Thy Will.’’ To give ourselves and our lives to God—in this 
kind of prayer—sincerely, generously—what a worthy gift? And what a 
sense of security accompanies it? 


IV. UNION THROUGH PRAYER 


A. PRAYERS WITH OTHERS 


(1) Hitherto I have considered prayer as a personal and individual 
affair, the relation of the human soul with God. It is our duty to pray— 
as creatures, as sinners, and because we have many needs. 

(z) As Christians, we have a further obligation. We must pray and 
worship together. This obligation we fulfil principally by taking part in 
the sacrifice of the Mass. Mass is the offering of the whole Church, of the 
congregation in some particular church, and also the offering of the minister- 
ing priest. Herein lies the value of a close following of the Mass so that those 
present may associate themselves consciously with what the priest is actually 
doing and saying. Moreover, the faithful are associated with all the Masses 
celebrated in never-ending rhythm throughout the day and night all over 
the.world. There is a ceaseless flow of prayer and sacrifice arising from 
earth to Heaven. This prayer is the prayer of the Church through Christ 
ot of Christ in the Church. 

(3) Important to emphasize this corporate note. Each soul ina state of 
grace is united with God; but each soul in grace is associated also with all 
other souls in grace because of their common association with Christ, the 
source of all grace, and the life-giving centre of the mystical organism, which 
is Christ and the Church. Similarly, every Christian has the duty of in- 
dividual prayer to God and the obligation of corporate prayer in the Church; 
and in this corporate prayer, they are all linked together, their prayers are 
merged, as it were, into the one great stream of prayer ascending Heaven- 
wards from earth. 
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B. PRAYER FOR OTHERS. (Prayer for the Living.) 


(1) When we pray with others, we are drawn into a praying and prayerfif) 
communion. Our solitary prayer is caught up in the prayers of others, if 
reinforced and enriched. The doctrine of the Communion of Saints refleaf the 
itself thus in a community of prayer. lint 

(2) This mutual character of common prayer is developed through ss 
prayer for others. It might be said that the prayer of Praise and Thank the 
giving is nobler than the prayer of petition because it is more obvious} 
God-directed; it is less concerned with self. So too the prayer we make fu 
others. 

(3) It is quite right to pray for temporal advantages and for tempor! 
favours. But we should beware of expecting a too-spectacular reph{ 
Critics of prayer tell you that they have prayed for some special favour, ani} 
it never materialized. ‘‘Materialized”—that word gives away the defect ir 
their outlook. There are mysteries in God’s replies to prayer. We ar} 
certain that God hears; certain that God does reply. Experience convince 
one that the answer is frequently missed because those awaiting it are lookin; 
elsewhere for its realization, are using the word ‘“‘materialize”’ in far toi 
literal a way. ‘‘Ask and you shall receive’’—you have Christ’s guarantee 
But always what you ask for—whether expedient or no? An equivalen 
which is more suitable? Or just grace and strength from the treasury d 
God’s Goodness? There is one valuable practice for those who have le’ 
themselves grow disillusioned about the answer to prayer. This is to loot}, lai 
back over a portion of their lives and there see how the various strands oj th 
opportunity have been skilfully woven together under the Providence of 
God. It is often easier to look backwards and see what was the answer to 
some prayer than to catch the flash of the answer as it comes. One day, it 
heaven, men will know—and many of them will be astounded—how closely 
God has listened to and heard their prayers. 
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C. PRAYER FOR OTHERS. (Prayer for the Dead.) 
(1) There is another Christian privilege, to say nothing of duty—praye 







for the souls in Purgatory. » ta 
(2) They have ended their earthly pilgrimage. The time in which the fa 


could merit is over; they must wait a certain allotted span before they ma 
enter into the full bliss of Heaven. We,;on the other hand, have still th 
power of prayer; we can merit in God’s eyes; and our prayers and good deeds 
may be applied to them. This again is a communion in prayer and grace, 
established upon the Communion of Saints. 

(3) Prayer for the Holy Souls is sometimes represented in a grim and 
lugubrious way. Let us remember that they are Ho/y Souls. They are saved 
saved irrevocably; they are exposed to no more danger; no temptation cai 
now assail or shake them. Yet they must wait; they suffer in some way- 
may we not think that their main suffering is that long waiting, waiting fo 
the realization of their cherished hopes—so much clearer to them after th 
judgement—for the final satisfaction of their hearts’ desire? 

(4) Devotion to the Holy Souls strikes a very human note, as do 
many devotions within the Church. After all, many of them may be of ou! 
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own kith and kin. Those we have known.and loved on earth may well be 


| there—for a time. Our affection for them is extended in our prayers for 
_ their speedy entry-into joy abiding. We feel ourselves linked with them in 
) their period of waiting as we know the saints in Heaven feel themselves 
| linked with us in our struggles here on earth. In prayer for the Holy Souls 


is realized a community of feeling and mutual charity that runs throughout 
the Church. 
Joun Murray, S.J. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PRIVILEGED ALTAR 


Do you consider that the privileged altar faculty enjoyed by Army chap- 
lains includes the power of applying the indulgence independently of 
the application of the Mass? (B.) 


REPLY 


S.C. Consist., 8 December, 1939, ad. 3: Gaudendi personali indulto 
altaris privilegiati, quoties Missae sacrificium in suffragium animarum 
illorum, qui in bello ceciderunt, applicant. Cf. THE CLERGY REVIEW, 1940, 
XVI, p. 304. 

Without prejudice to any interpretation given by the competent mili- 
tary ecclesiastical authorities, it is our opinion, from the wording of this 
faculty, that the indulgence must be applied to the deceased person for 
whom the Mass is being applied. This tallies with the principle explained 
in this journal, 1944, XXIV, p. 466, that the separation of the two things 
is never permitted unless the indult clearly grants the power. 

It is granted, for example, by the Motu Proprio Swmmo Solacio, 12 May, 
1942 (THE CLerGy REview, XXII, p. 470, and XXIII, p. 570), as explained 
by the Sacred Penitentiary, 10 June, 1942 (THE CLerGy Review, XXII, 
p- 471). In referring to this concession (THE CLERGY REvIEW, XXIV, 
p- 466), as illustrating an exception to the general principle which does not 
permit the separation, it was stated that the faculty was enjoyed by all 
priests during the present war. This is incorrect. The Motu Proprio“‘Summo 
Solacio”’ and its attendant documents refer to a concession made by the 
Holy Father to commemorate the Jubilee of his episcopate, and it ceased, 
29 June, 1943, unless it has been extended by some further document 
which we have not yet received. For the rest, many priests do enjoy a 
privileged altar indult, both during the war and at all times, as one of the 
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faculties obtained by membership of some pious association, but the indul 
gence may not be separated from the application of the Mass unless this 
power is expressly conceded. 


Proxy OF BAPTISMAL SPONSOR 


What is required for the valid and lawful appointment of a proxy for 
the sponsor at baptism? (W.) 








































REPLY 


S.C. Sacram., 25 November, 1925; A.A.S., xviii, p. 43: Etenim proutif 
nemo a parocho proprio est admittendus ad patrini munus, qui conditionibus } 
ad validam aut licitam hujus muneris susceptionem requisitis non praestat, 
ita quoties in sacramenti collatione quis patrini partes expleat non suo 
nomine, sed alterius certae et determinatae personae nomine ejusque man-f 
dato, hujusmodi mandatum seu mandantis voluntas legitime probetur 
oportet, videlicet per idoneos testes aut per scriptum ac legitimum documen- 
tum, nisi aliunde intentio mandantis sit certo et indubitanter parocho | 
proprio baptizandi vel confirmandi explorata, adeo ut parochus investigate 
queat an designatus patrinus polleat qualitatibus jure requisitis, atque in| 
libris, ubi ad tramitem ss. canonum est notanda sacramenti collatio, in 
scribatur nomen tum procuratoris tum mandantis, qui se quidem patrini 
munus cum hujus legalibus effectibus suscepisse scire debet. Hisce praecipue | 
de rationibus hic Sacer Ordo reprobandam censuit consuetudinem quae, 
etsi recte observetur, mandatum dumtaxat generaliter pracsumptum 
continet. 

(iy Beyond the statement in canon 765.5, that the sponsor must touch 
the child ‘‘per se vel procuratorem’’, the Code contains no directions about 
the appointment of a proxy, though from such canons as 1089, §1, 1659 ot 
1660 one may deduce what is the correct procedure. 

The instruction given by the Holy See, 25 November, 1925 (English 
tran. Bouscaren, Digest, 1, p. 338), was occasioned by a question sent from 
Utrecht. It was the custom, in that diocese, for the principal to give no 
express mandate to his proxy: instead the minister or the parents invited 
some person to represent the absent sponsor at the baptism. To the ques- 
tion whether such sponsor contracted spiritual relationship and the con- 
sequent marriage impediment, the reply was: ‘‘Si patrinus, agnoscens 
huiusmodi consuetudinem, eidem sese conformare intendat, et aliunde 
patrinus ipse esse possit ad. normam can. 765, Affirmative.” The act is 
valid if the principal, having the five qualifications set out in canon 765, 
accepted the office and left it to some other person to appoint his proxy: 
that is to say, a special express appointment of a proxy by the principal is 

not necessary for validity. 

(ii) But, as is evident, this haphazard method of acting by proxy is 
open to many objections, the chief of these being that certainty is lacking 
with regard to the principal’s qualifications and to his willingness to assume 
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indul.} the obligation of sponsor. Therefore, on the occasion of this reply, a 
s this}, full Instruction also appeared explaining the gravity of the sponsor’s office, 
deprecating the Utrecht custom and any other tendency to make the office 
‘amere matter of form. The paragraph dealing with the appointment of 
the proxy is given above: the act is not only valid but lawful, if the prin- 
cipal, having the five qualifications of canon 766, secures the appointment 
of a proxy expressly, by writing, by witnesses, or by making his intention 
known to the parish priest. Both the name of principal and proxy are to 


y for} be entered in the baptismal register. Nothing is said about the qualifica- 
| tions of the proxy, and we may not, therefore, conclude that the proxy 
| must come up to the standard of canons 765, 766. He must clearly, for 

validity, have sufficient knowledge to understand what he is doing, and, 
in our view, for the act to be lawful, he must also be a Catholic. 

rout 

mibus f 

estat, FREEDOM TO MARRY 

1 suo 

mar- The directions of canon 1023, §2, are generally disregarded. What is 

betur) their binding force? (W.) 

1men- 

rocho | 

tigar REPLY 

ue in ‘ ets : 

0, in- Canon 1023, §2: Si pars alio in loco per sex menses commorata sit post 

* al adeptam pubertatem, parachus rem exponat Ordinario, qui pro sua pru- 


cipue | dentia vel publicationes inibi faciendas exigat, vel alias probationes seu 
quae) coniecturas super status libertate colligendas praescribat. 
ptum Codex Commission, 3 June, 1918; A.A.S., x, p. 345: Si pars post adep- 
tam pubertatem plusquam per sex menses commorata fuerit in longissimis 
touch} ¢t dissitis oris, a quibus ut habeatur regularis attestatio libertatis status, 
about! Jongius tempus requiritur, cum tamen urgeat celebratio matrimonii, suffi- 
sg or} citne in casu ad certiorandam libertatem status iuramentum partis cum 
testimonio duorum, vel, si non possint haberi duo, saltem unius, qui secum 
iglish | commorati fuerint illis in regionibus? Resp. Rem committi prudenti 
from) iudicio Ordinarii, qui alias probationes, non excluso iuramento suppletorio, 
ve no} Pptaescribere potest ad normam canonis 1023, §2. 
vited S.C. Sacram., 4 July, 1921, ad. 4; A.A.S., xiii, p. 348: Quod si de vagis 
ques} 0 agatur, tamen difficulter quoad alios emigrantes abest dubium de 
con-}| ¢Xistentia impedimenti, ideoque, iuxta can. 1031, §1, n. 3, parochus eorum 
scens} Matrimonio assistere nequit inconsulto Ordinario; habito etiam prae oculis 
iundep) Ptaescripto can. 1023, §2. 





act is Ibid. 29 June, 1941; A.A.S., xxxiii, p. 303; THE CLERGY Review, XX], 
1 765,) Ps 205: ad. 6, b.: Proclamationes peragantur matrimoniales etiam in locis 
toxy:} Ubi nupturientes per semestre saltem post adeptam pubertatem morati 


pal is sunt, si id prudenter censeat Ordinarius (can. 1023, §2), neque ab iisdem 
dispensetur nisi legitima causa comprobata (can. 1028), neque facile, ceteris 
xy is neglectis probationis argumentis, procedatur ad iusiurandum suppletorium 
cking partibus deferendum (can. 1829, 1830). 
sume The direction of canon 1023, that the case must be put to the Ordinary, 
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whenever the parties have dwelt in some other place for six months afte 














puberty, is disregarded in many dioceses of this country, and one coulif = 
argue that there exists a custom contra legem which local Ordinaries tolerat) a 
in accordance with the terms of canon 5. In these days, when people move bof 
about frequently, the observance of the law would entail quite a lot off a 
writing. But it is not a valid objection to the observance of the law thu) ™ 
the parish priest of a six months’ residence would not know the parties:f 
for the purpose of banns is to acquaint local inhabitants of a proposeif 
marriage, and amongst these people some would very likely remembey cle 
a person who had lived there for six months. : fe 
It is for local Ordinaries, knowing that the law is not observed, to take) lay 
whatever steps they consider necessary and opportune. Thus in Liverpool, qi 





Synod 1934, n. 149, we read that banns are to be published “‘in paroecil 
ubi nupturientes immediate antea habitarunt, si per sex integros mense 
ibidem permanserint”. In the Province of Malines, with the approvalj 
of the Holy See, the following interpretation of canon 1023, §2, is sane} 
tioned, Conc. Prov. 1920, n. 206: “‘Parochi est in singulis casibus, diligenter 
investigare an aliquid matrimonii celebrationi obsistat. Quodsi, 
inquisitione, ipsi constat, per documenta publica sive ecclesiastica sive} 
civilia, per privata testimonia vel documenta fide digna, una cum affir) 
matione jurata ipsorum contrahentium, nihil matrimonio obstare ac prae- 
sertim nupturientes liberos esse, parochus non tenetur rem Ordinario| 
exponere, nec publicationes in aliena paroecia faciendae sunt. Si vero, post 
diligentem investigationem dubium vel suspicio sit de existenti impedi- 
mento, Ordinarium consulat ejusque praecepta sequatur’’. 
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REFUSED RENEWAL OF RELIGIOUS PROFESSION Bs 
f fii : : i id 

The subject of a religious Institute, in which temporary vows are renewed 
each year, after eight years therein is refused renewal of vows for what the < 
superiors consider a just cause. What remedy, if any, exists for the subject ‘ 
in this case? (M. W.) f 
t 
REPLY : 
: é S ef 
Canon 637: Professus a votis temporariis, expleto votorum tempore) , 


libere potest religionem deserere; pariter religio ob iustas ac rationabiles| 
causas eumdem potest a renovandis votis temporariis vel ab emittend) 
professione perpetua excludere. .. . 
(i) A few preliminary notions must be recalled before answering the} 
question. Amongst the variety of religious Institutes in the Church, a few 
have only temporary vows which are renewed periodically, as mentioned in} 
canon 488, 1. In the majority of Institutes, however, the profession i} 
perpetual, preceded by temporary vows for three years (canon §74, §1), oratp 
the most for six years (canon 574, §2); at the conclusion of this period of 
temporary vows, the religious must either make perpetual profession ot 
leave the Institute. 
Dismissal whilst the subject is under vows is not the same thing a/ 
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exclusion from renewal of vows: the latter is permitted for just and reason- 
able causes, as in canon 637; the former for grave causes with the procedure 


| of canons 647 and 648, in the case of temporary profession, and in the case 


of perpetual profession for still graver causes and with the procedure of 
canons 649-668. 


(ii) The grievance, therefore, of the religious in the above question is 


» readily perceived. For, if the Institute had perpetual vows, it would be 


clearly illegal for the superiors to dismiss a religious after eight years’ pro- 
fession, except for the grave causes and with the procedure required by the 


0 ale » law. Exclusion from renewal of vows is not, indeed, the same as dismissal, 
» but, from the point of view of a subject who has belonged to an Institute for 


eight years, its effects are very much the same, and it would appear equitable 
that something far more serious than the just and reasonable causes of canon 
637 should be required after six years, exactly as they are in the case of all 
other religious who after six years make perpetual profession. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that in Institutes which have only 


| temporary profession, renewable periodically, the subjects are perfectly free 
| to leave the Institute at the close of each period: no sort of reproach attaches 
| to their decision, no particular reasons are required for their departure, and 


there is no procedure equivalent to that of secularization or dispensation 


-. from vows. It could be maintained that it is of the nature of such Institutes 


that complete liberty should exist both for the subjects to leave at the expiry 
of temporary vows, and for the superiors to refuse their renewal, no matter 
what length of time has elapsed since the first profession. 


(iii) Except in one point which might bear indirectly on the situation, 
the common law of the Code makes no provision for the difficulty we are 
discussing. But, more likely than not, the Constitutions of the Institute do 
so, in which case one has only to abide by them: the subjects study this text 
during the novitiate and “‘scienti et volenti non fit iniuria’’. 

The canon which does indirectly touch upon the point, perhaps, is 642, §2, 
which puts certain disabilities upon the ex-religious who has been under 
vows, even temporary vows, for six years, and has been dispensed there- 
from. D’Ambrosio, in Apollinaris, 1931, p. 127, makes considerable use of 
this canon for supporting his view that, after more than six years’ temporary 
profession, refusal to permit renewal of vows must be based on the reasons 
required for ‘“‘dismissal”’ rather than on the just and reasonable causes of 
canon 637. There is much to be said for this opinion from the point of view 
of natural justice. Beste, however, notes in his Introductio, p. 436, that 
canon 642, §2, does not apply to a religious who has not been dispensed from 
his vows, but has merely not renewed them after six years. 

Supposing, therefore, that the Constitutions of the Institute do not 
clearly determine what is to be done after more than six years, in a case where 
the subject wants to remain but the superiors refuse permission to renew the 
vows, the subject’s only remedy is recourse to the Holy See based on the 
plea that, in such circumstances, the refusal is neither just nor reasonable. 
Vermeersch-Creusen, dealing with the somewhat similar situation where 
perpetual profession is, for proper reasons, refused, assures us that the 
practice of the Holy See favours the subject: “‘Fit tamen ut post dilatam diu 
(per sex, per decem annos) perpetuam professionem, haec demum negetur; 
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quod non parum damnosum est personae religiosae quae, post tot annos in} 
religione transactos, nesciat saepe quo se vertat in saeculo. Quare, S.C.ép 
Relig. quando, propter peculiares rationes concedit ut perpetua vota diu vdf) 
indefinite differantur, exigere solet ut huiusmodi soror iam dimitti nequeaf} 
nisi propter causas quae dimittendae professae perpetuae sufficientes foret’) 


(Epitome (1937), 1, §806). 















DIvINE PRAISES 


What is the origin of the ‘‘Divine Praises” usually recited at Benedic) 
tion, and on what principle is the list compiled? May they be recited after) 
Low Mass, in addition to the Leonine Prayers. (B.) 





REPLY 


(i) Apart from two later additions, these ““Divine Praises’’ were com 
posed by Fr. Felici, S.J., in 1797, as part of his campaign in Rome against 
blasphemy. Indulgences were granted for their recitation from 23 July, 
1801, onwards, as recorded in Preces et Pia Opera, n. 646, and the devotion; 
spread from Rome to the Papal States and throughout the world: Cf 
Beringer, Les Indulgences, 1, n. 197. It is clear, therefore, that the selection 
was made, in the first instance, on a principle of making reparation for cet- 
tain common blasphemies, and if this is remembered it will be understood) 
why the list has no particular doctrinal coherence: the Holy Spirit, for! 
example, is not mentioned. 

Though the devotion is still described in the current Preces e¢ Pia Opera 

s ‘‘Laudes in Blasphemiarum Reparationem’’, it is likely that the original] 
purpose is forgotten or obscured, owing to further “‘Praises’’ being added 
for reasons, perhaps, other than reparation for blasphemy. Since the ide 
of reparation is an essential element in devotion to the Sacred Heart, the 
fifth ‘‘Praise’’, added by Leo XIII, is well within the original purpose of 
this devotion. S.R.C., 23 February, 1921, n. 4365, in ordering the addition} 
of St. Joseph, recalled the original purpose of the devotion, but the addition} 
itself was part of the Jubilee commemoration of St. Joseph being named 
Patron of the Universal Church, and there is no reason to suppose thit| 
there had been any special blasphemy in the use of his name. k 

(ii) In principle it is not permitted the celebrant, after Low Mass, to} 
recite publicly any prayers except those ordered by a competent authority, | 
or, what amounts to the same thing, those which custom has authorized: 
S.R.C., 31 August, 1867, n. 3157, ad. vii: ““An possint praecipi, aut saltemp 
permitti aliquae preces recitandae ad Altare post Missam, non depositis 
sacris vestibus? Obstare-videtur Decretum in Conversanen, diei 31 Augusti, 
1669. Resp. Affirmative, dummodo preces dicantur assentiente Ordinario.” 
The 1669 decision directed the priest to remove his Mass vestments befott 
the recitation of certain prayers: Cf. “‘A.B.”’ in THE CLERGY REVIEW, 1932, 
III, p. 526. 
asian the Indulgences attached to this devotion, the older collec | 
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tions record “‘two years’ for their recitation after Mass (2 February, 1897), 
C.4)) from which it could be concluded that, though not ordered, the “Divine 
uvel Praises’? could lawfully be recited after Mass. We agree with “AB.” 
jueat © nevertheless, that uniformity is desirable, and that priests should not add 
ret’), the “Divine Praises” to the Leonine Prayers, except in places where it 

» has become customary. This view is further supported by the fact that 
the current Preces et Pia Opera has no reference to the recitation after Mass; 
instead we read: “‘Indulgentia trium annorum. Indulgentia quinque 
annorum si publice laudes recitatae fuerint. Indulgentia plenaria suetis 
conditionibus, dummodo quotidiana laudum recitatio in integrum mensem 
producta fuerit.” 
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tion | (it) SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 
Cf 

‘tion DECRETUM 

cer: | 

tood | DE FINIBUS MATRIMONII (A..4.S., xxxvi; 1944, Pp. 103) 
for} 

De matrimonii finibus eorumque relatione et ordine his postremis 
pen annis nonnulla typis edita prodierunt, quae vel asserunt finem primarium 
yin} matrimonii non esse prolis generationem, vel fines secundarios non esse 
dded) fini primario subordinatos, sed ab eo independentes. 
idea Hisce in elucubrationibus primarius coniugii finis alius ab aliis designa- 
, the) tur, ut ex. gr.: coniugum per omnimodam vitae actionisque communionem 
e of complementum ac personalis perfectio; coniugum mutuus amor atque unio 
ition. fovenda ac perficienda per psychicam et somaticam propriae personae 
ition, = traditionem; et huiusmodi alia plura. 
med | In iisdem scriptis interdum, verbis in documentis Ecclesiae occur- 
that rentibus (uti sunt v. gr. finis, primarius, secundarius) sensus tribuitur qui cum 

his vocibus, secundum communem theologorum usum, non congruit. 
3, to] Novatus hic cogitandi et loquendi modus natus est ad errores et in- 
rity,| certitudines fovendas; quibus avertendis prospicientes Emi ac Revmi 
zed:|, Patres huius Supremae Sacrae Congregationis, rebus fidei et morum tutan- 
Item), dis praepositi, in consessu plenario feriae IV, die 29 Martii 1944 habito, 


sits} Proposito sibi dubio: “An admitti possit quorundam recentiorum sententia, 
ust, qui vel negant finem primarium matrimonii esse prolis generationem et 
‘io.”| educationem, vel docent fines secundarios fini primario non esse essentialiter 


fore subordinatos, sed esse aeque principales et independentes’’; respondendum 
932,) decreverunt: Negative. 

Et in audientia; feria V, die 30 eiusdem mensis et anni, Excmo ac Revo 
lec Domino Adsessori Sancti Officii impertita, Ssmus D. N. D. Pius, divina 
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Providentia Papa XII, de omnibus habita relatione, praesens decretum } 
adprobare dignatus est, ac publici iuris fieri iussit. 
Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sancti Officii, die 1 Aprilis 1944. 
I. Pere, Supr. 5S. Cong. S. Officii Notarius. 












A decree on this subject has been expected for some time. It | 
cannot be doubted that theories which stress the personalist rather 
than the genetic nature of marriage, have given rise, especially in 
the popular mind, to incertitude about the primary purpose of mat- 
riage, which the Code defines in no uncertain terms in canon 1013, {1: 
*“‘Matrimonii finis primarius est procreatio atque educatio prolis; secun- 
darius mutuum adiutorium et remedium concupiscentiae.”’ This incer- 
titude, as well as the positive errors of recent writers, is happily now 
removed by the decree, and future writers on the subject, no matter what 
meaning they give to the passage in Casti Connubu,n. 24, new English trans- 
lation (C.T.S.), must preserve the established doctrine that the primary 
purpose of marriage is genetic, and that all other purposes are subordinate 
to this. 





E. J.M. 





(ii) SACRA ROMANA ROTA 


MARRIAGE CAUSES DURING 1943 (A.A.S., xxxvi, 1944, p. 104) 


| 


Following the usual practice, the Rota has published the decisions given 
in causes brought to that tribunal during 1943; after the lapse of ten years 
certain of the more interesting judgements will be printed i eotenso in the 
series of Dects1onEs which, in normal times, are obtainable each year. 

With four exceptions, deciding conflicts of rights, all the decisions 
recorded during 1943 are concerned with marriages. There is one case of 
“‘separation’’, one of “‘ligamen’’, one of “affinity”, two of “‘clandestinity” | 
and five of ‘‘amentia”’. All the rest are cases of ‘‘fear’’, ““defective consent” 
and “‘impotence or non-consummation”’. 

“Fear” is always the commonest alleged cause of nullity, and in 1943 
twenty-four cases were successful, eighteen unsuccessful. 

“Defective consent”’, such as conditions contra substantiam, is next in 
order: seventeen were unsuccessful, eleven successful. One, from West- | 
minster, ob exclusionem indissolubilitatis et boni prolis, has a qualified decision | 
which we do not remember to have seen before: ‘“‘Confirmandam esse, | 
ideoque constare de nullitate matrimonii in casu; vetito tamen mulieti | 
transitu ad alias nuptias, nisi ipsa coram Ordinario domicilii sub fide | 
iurisiurandi declaraverit se consensum matrimonialem prouti definitur in 
can. 1081, §2z, praestituram esse.”” Cf. Instruction, S.C. Sacram., 29 June, | 
1941 (THE CLERGY REVIEW, 1941, XXI, p. 206), which recommends 4 | 
similar precaution, whenever the priest investigating a proposed marriage 
detects a condition contra substantiam. 

There are finally the cases of “‘impotence”’ including those determined 
to be “‘non-consummated marriage”’, of which ten were successful and two 
unsuccessful, E. J. M. | 


————— 
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(iii) PONTIFICIA COMMISSIO 
AD CODICIS CANONES AUTHENTICE INTERPRETANDOS 


RESPONSA AD PROPOSITA DUBIA (A.A.S., xxxvi, 1944, Pp. 94) 


Emi Patres Pontificiae Commissionis ad Codicis canones authentice 
interpretandos, propositis in plenario coetu quae sequuntur dubiis, respon- 
deri mandarunt ut infra ad singula: 


I.—DE DENUNTIATIONE NULLITATIS MATRIMONII 


D. An coniuges inhabiles ad accusandum matrimonium qui, iuxta 
canonem 1971 §2 et interpretationem diei 17 Februarii 1930, ius exercere 
velint denuntiandi nullitatem matrimonii, teneantur adire Ordinarium vel 
promotorem iustitiae tribunalis competentis ad videndum de causa nulli- 
tatis sui matrimonii ad normam canonis 1964, an possint etiam adire alium 
Ordinarium vel alium promotorem iustitiae. 

R. Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. 


II.—DE DECLARATIONE NULLITATIS MATRIMONII 


D. I. Utrum casus excepti canonis 1990 sint taxative, an demonstra- 
tive enunciati. 

IJ. Utrum processus, de quo in canone 1990, sit ordinis iudicialis, 
an administrativi. 

III. An nomine Ordinarii, de quo in canone 1990, veniat Vicarius 
generalis, saltem de speciali mandato Episcopi. 

IV. Utrum sub verbis: index secundae instantiae, de quibus in canonibus 
1991 et 1992, veniat tantum Episcopus, an etiam Officialis. 

R. AdtTet II. Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. 

Ad III. Negative. 

Ad IV. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

Datum Romae, e Civitate Vaticana, die 6 mensis Decembris, a. 1943. 

M. Carp. Masstmt, Praeses. 


ees 


ad I. In marriage cases “‘ius accusandi” is distinguished from ‘“‘ius 
denuntiandi”’, for the exercise of the former right begins the legal process, 
whereas the exercise of the latter right merely provides the appropriate 
authority with information upon which he may act. Parties who have 
themselves been the cause of the alleged nullity may exercise only the 
latter right: Cf. arts. 35 and 37, Instruction, Congregation of the Sacraments, 
15 August, 1936. It is now decided that the appropriate authority before 
whom a marriage of this kind may be denounced is the Ordinary or Pro- 
motor Iustitiae competent for judging the cause, as determined in canon 
1964 and in arts. 3 and 6 of the above-mentioned Instruction. 

ad II. The four replies are concerned with the summary process for 
determining the nullity of marriages, as contained in canons 1990-1992, 
and arts. 226-230 of the above-mentioned Instruction. 
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The first decides that impediments other than those enumerated in 
canon 1990 are not to be included in this summary process. Many canonists, 
e.g. Cappello, De Matrimonio, 1939, n. 891.7, and Jus Pontificium, 1932, F 
p- 108, were of the opposite opinion, provided that the existence of an 
impediment could be proved from certain and authentic documents. 

The second supports the common view that this summary process is 
not administrative but judicial. Cf. Jurist, 1944, p. 4. 

The third and the fourth are inevitable deductions from the second, and 
from art. 3, §2, of the above-mentioned Instruction. 


E. J.M. 


(iv) SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 
ROMANA 


RESERVATIONIS BENEFICIORUM IN URBE (4.A.S., xxxv, 1943, P. 399) 


























Dusium.—Cum ortum sit dubium cuinam spectet vacantes canonicatus 
conferre in Titulis et Diaconiis, dum eorum Cardinales Titulares ab Urbe 
absunt, utrum nempe iisdem Cardinalibus Titularibus et Diaconis an Datariat | 
Apostolicae, dubium ipsum, de speciali mandato Ssfni Domini, delatum 
est solvendum huic Sacrae Congregationi Concilii. 
ANIMADVERSIONES.—In canone 1435 §3 expresse edicitur: ‘‘Quod 
attinet ad collationem beneficiorum quae Romae fundata sint, leges pecu- 
liares de eisdem vigentes serventur’. Iamvero hae leges in primis con- | 
tinentur in Regulis Cancellariae Apostolicae et praesertim, quod ad rem 
nostram attinet, in Regula VIII quae statuit: “Item (Sanctitas Sua) reser- 
vavit dispositioni Suae . . . collationem, provisionem seu quamvis aliam | 
dispositionem S. R. E. Cardinalium a Romana Curia absentium ratione | 
suotum Episcopatuum Cardinalatus, ac ipsorum Cardinalium Titulorum 
et Diaconiarum, quamdiu absentia huiusmodi duraverit. . . .” 
Quapropter ius quod Summus Pontifex, veluti Episcopus Romanus, 
Emis Cardinalibus concessit conferendi beneficia in suis Titulis vel Dia- 
coniis hac conditione circumscribitur ut sint praesentes in Urbe. Hine 
Riganti (Comment. in Reg. VIII, §1, n. 27-29) scribet: “Licet Cardinales 
in suis Titulis iurisdictione episcopali seu quasi fruantur, ut sancivit 
Honorius III, proindeque de iure conferre possint beneficia in iisdem | 
Titulis vacantia, habeamtque in illorum collatione fundatam intentionem”, 
attamen in hoc mandato Pontifex “‘non intelligit comprehendere colla- 
tionem beneficiorum nisi cum dicta qualitate praesentiae in Romana Curia”. 
Quae praesentia debet esse realis et personalis, non ficta, fallente in 
casu regula iuris 68 in VI: ‘‘Potest quis per alium quod potest facere per 
sé ipsum’’, nam, ut ait Reiffenstuel (Reg. 68, vol. 6, n. 9): “‘fallit regula 
in iis quae ex ipsa natura et institutione sua vel speciali iuris dispositione 
factum propriae personae requirunt, uti sunt residentia. . . .” 
Nec aliter auctores magnae notae hanc Regulam VIII Cancellariae 
Apostolicae intepretati sunt, inter quos, praeter memoratum Riganti, 
recensendi sunt Lotterius (De re beneficiali, lib. II, quaest.-2), Fagnanus et 
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Gonzalez (Commentarium ad Reg. VIII), Cardinalis De Luca (De beneficiis, 
disc. 145, n. 14) aliique. 

Verum quidem est quod Regulae Cancellariae Apostolicae, qua tales, y 
abrogatae sunt per Codicem iuris canonici. Attamen Codex plures earum- 
dem Regularum dispositiones servavit, inter quas certo recensendae sunt 
quae respiciunt collationem et reservationem beneficiorum in Urbe vacan- 
tium dum Cardinales Titulares vel Diaconi a Romana Curia absunt, cum 
huiusmodi dispositiones constituant illas /eges peculiares antea vigentes, quas 
ipse Codex in memorato canone 1435 {3 praescribit ut serventur. Inter- 
ptetatio autem huius canonis, ad normam canonis 6 n. 2 Codicis, desumenda 
est “ex veteris iuris auctoritate, atque ideo ex receptis apud probatos auc- 
tores interpretationibus’’, qua supra relatae sunt. 

Idipsum confirrfatur praxi Datariae Apostolicae, quae Regulam VIII 
etiam post Codicem promulgatum servavit uti normam in collatione horum 
beneficiorum; quae praxis est optima iuris interpres in casu, ad normam 
canonis 20 Codicis iuris canonici. 

Cui expositae doctrinae et praxi Datariae Apostolicae non adversatur 
praescriptum canonis 1432 §1, vi cuius ‘“‘ad collationem beneficiorum 
vacantium Cardinalis in proprio titulo vel diaconia et Ordinarius loci in 
proprio territorio habet intentionem in iure fundatam’. Nam ex hac 
ia ‘ Clausula “‘intentio in iure fundata’’ hoc tantum eruere licet quod Cardinales 
im | et Ordinarii locorum, vi iuris communis, ius habent beneficia conferendi 

in suis titulis vel in suo territorio, exclusis aliis collatoribus inferioribus, 
od | nisi aliter constet, immo et ipso Summo Pontifice, nisi aliud caveatur. 
u- Verum aliud expresse cavetur, tamquam exceptio huic regulae generali, i 
mn- | Codice I. C. per canonem 1435 §1 quoad omnes dignitates, “familiares Pade, 
em | beneficia affecta, etc., et per §3 eiusdem canonis quoad beneficia Romae 
er- | fundata. 
am | REsOLUTIO.—Proposito itaque in Congregatione Plenaria diei 12 Iunii 
ne 1943 dubio: An, ad normam canonis 1435 §3 Codicis I. C., sit Sanctae Sedi 
im | 7eservata collatio beneficiorum vacantium in Titulis vel Diaconiis dum Cardinales 
| Titulares a Romana Curia absunt ; Emi Patres eiusdem Sacrae Congregations 
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us, |) tesponderunt: Affirmative. 
jia- Quam resolutionem Ssmus D. N. Pius Pp. XII in Audientia diei 18 
inc | ¢lusdem mensis, referente subscripto Secretario, approbare et confirmare 


Jes | dignatus est. 
vit I. BRuNo, Secretarius. 
em 
” f 
a, | en 
la- (v) EPISTULA 
q”’ 
in | ADR. P. PETRUM LETURIA, S. I., E DECURIALIBUS DOCTORIBUS PRIMUM HIS- 
per TORIAE ECCLESIASTICAE TRADENDAE IN PONTIFICIA UNIVERSITATE 
ula GREGORIANA (A.A.S., Xxxvi, 1944, Pp. 101). 
ye 
Pius PP. XII 
‘1ae 
tl; Dilecte Fili salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem.—Inter plura 
et 


observantiae pietatisque testimonia quibus Pontificia studiorum Universitas 
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Gregoriana quintum ac vicesimum Nostri episcopatus annum est prose. 


quuta, in primis Nobis opus placuit cui titulus “Xenia Piana’”’ a decurialibus 
Doctoribus reverenter Nobis dicatum, qui in eodem Athenaeo historiae f 


ecclesiasticae pervestigandae tradendaeque sedulam dant operam. 


Quanti enimvero eiusmodi disciplinas faciamus, quaenam sint in eisdem 


impertiendis normae sequendae, quam uberem denique rerum copiam 


praebeant Urbis monumenta, bibliothecae ac tabularia ad Ecclesiae me- } 


morias satius aptiusque perspiciendas inde ab eius exordiis ad haec usque 


tempora, Nostri Pontificatus initio, die nempe xxIv mensis Iunii, anno 


MDCCCCXXXIX, clare in oratione illa exposuimus quam ad alumnos e Ro- 
manis utriusque cleri Institutis habuimus. Hae videlicet disciplinae “‘qua- 


tenus in scholis tractantur, non tam in quaestionibus criticis et mere apolo- f 
geticis haereant, quamvis hae quoque suum momentum-habeant, sed potius 


semper id spectent, ut actuosam Ecclesiae vitam demonstrent”. Quae 
quidem vita—id Nobis in praesens iterum inculcare cordi est—per decur- 


rentia saecula velut ob oculos posita, ad maturum de Ecclesiae conditione | 


iudicium efformandum et ad sincerum erga Ecclesiam amorem fovendum 
magnopere confert. 

Plane autem exploratum est, hanc Historiae Ecclesiasticae scientiam 
professoribus fore defuturam, nisi magis in dies magisque proficientes 


peculiaribus studiis exercitationibusque instituantur, praesertim cum His- | 


toriae Ecclesiasticae sat difficili studio pericula officiant tum indigestae 
eruditionis, tum usus sive indocte deficientis sive imprudenter exuberantis 


criticae, tum illius praesertim Ecclesiae rerum aestimationis, quae ex acatho- | 
licorum auctorum imitatione facile profecta, eventus humanas_ vires 


saepenumero transcendentes parvulo mentis nostrae modulo diiudicare 
ac metiri temere conatur. 


Itaque, postquam Decessor Noster f. m. Pius XI per Apostolicam 
Constitutionem Deus scientiarum Dominus Historiam Ecclesiasticam ad 
gradum primariae disciplinae in Facultate, ut aiunt, Theologica evexit, 
ac diversarum disciplinarum professores sua quemque laurea esse instruen- 
dos edixit, peropportune factum est, ut, quemadmodum aliarum efformandis 
magistris sacrarum disciplinarum iam pridem Instituta et Facultates in 
Urbe erant, quae in ipsa Constitutione recensentur, historiae quoque 
ecclesiasticae integra Facultas in Nostra studiorum Universitate Gregoriana 
constitueretur. 

Cuius quidem actuosae iam per decem annos sedulitatis testimonium 
in optimis potissimum apparandis omnique ope instruendis praeceptoribus, 
undeviginti dissertationes ab eius e variis Nationibus variisque linguis 
alumnis sollerti cura exaratas, Nobis offerre voluistis. 

Seriem praeterea “‘Miscellaneorum Historiae Pontificiae’’, ab eadem 
Facultate inde a primo Nostri Pontificatus anno inchoatam, cuius volumen 
septimum “Xenia Piana’’ inscribitur, merita laude honestamus, eidemque 
ominamur, ut maioris praeludia sint operis, quo Historiae Pontificiae 
monumenta, a viris doctis usque adhuc egregie composita, prosequi et 
perficere curis laboribusque vestris contendatis. Ac nusquam procul 
dubio aptius, quam in hac alma Urbe, ubi omnia ad hoc invitant, Roman- 
orum Pontificum historia pervestigari atque adornari potest, cui quidem 
parandae nulla antea exstabat continuata commentariorum series. 
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Ose: Quo autem et vestrum et eorum, qui vobis navabunt operam, magis sit 

ibus |} fructuosum studium, caelestis patrocinii auspicem Nostraeque caritatis 

riae fF testem, Apostolicam Benedictionem cum tibi, Dilecte Fili, tuisque laborum 
sociis tum cunctis istius Facultatis alumnis peramanter in Domino imper- 

dem |} timus. 

iam fp Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, die x mensis Februarii anno 

me-} MDCCCCXXXxIV, Pontificatus Nostri quinto. 

sque 

inno | Pius PP. XII 

Ro- 

qua- 

olo- F 

»tius 

uae | 

cur: | 

ione 

dum BOOK REVIEWS 


Tre 


tiam § A Heroine of the Mission Field: Mother Mary of the Heart of Jesus, Foun- 


nites dress of the Institute of Our Lady of the Missions. By Dom Romanus 
His- | Rios, O.S.B. Pp. 130. (George Gill & Sons, London. 5s.) 

“Sta | THE inscrutable ways of Divine Providence and the mysterious workings 
aR ET of grace are well illustrated by the life of Mother Mary of the Heart of 
tho: | Jesus. Already at the age of fourteen Euphrasia Barbier had told her 
vite’ | spiritual director: “I wish to become a religious, but in order to go to the 
ea foreign missions and work there.’ And in due course, at the age of nineteen, 
she joined the newly formed Congregation of the Daughters of Calvary 
icam § which by now had added to the original purposes of its foundation that 
L ad of forming missionaries for work among the heathen. In 1851 the political 
exit, | conditions in France led the Congregation to send the greater part of its 
‘uen- | members to England, where it was hoped that the sisters might learn 
ndis English and thus be of use for work in some English colony; it was thus 
‘SM that in London they came under the direction of Fr. Faber and the Oratorian 
oque | Fathers, by whose advice they changed their name to that of the Sisters of 


riana | Compassion. To the great disappointment of Sister Mary, however, the 
influence of Fr. Faber together with the distractions of parochial activities 
) ‘in London caused the Congregation to lose sight of its original missionary 
ibus, | purpose; and the friction which thus arose between Sister Mary and her 
iguls | Superior led to her dismissal from the post of Mother of Novices. It was 

at this moment, when it appeared that her missionary vocation was doomed 
idem | to frustration, that the Marist Fathers, who at that time were engaged in 
imen | missionary work in Oceania, approached Sister Mary’s superiors with a 
nque | proposal that she might be allowed to start a new religious Congregation 
ficiae for work in Australia and New Zealand. This was the origin of the Insti- 
ui et f tute of Our Lady of the Missions, which now counts no fewer than eighty- 
rocul | two houses, chiefly in Australia, New Zealand, Canada and India. Under 
man- f the skilful guidance of Dom Romanus we are enabled to see the providen- 
idem § tial development of this chosen soul: her natural gifts of resolute energy 
and single-minded enthusiasm becoming gradually tempered in the fire of 


nium 
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adversity, ennobled under the influence of charity and perfected by grace, J 
The author rightly sees in her a close likeness to the great Apostle of the 
Nations; in Sister Mary as in St. Paul we find that ardent zeal for the spread f 
of Christ’s gospel which triumphs over every difficulty, and that burning f) 
charity which works miracles of spiritual energy despite a physical frame J 
whose natural weakness is increased by constant mortification. In Sister} 
Mary, too, “‘power was made perfect in infirmity’’. 












G. D. S. 





The Seven Steps of the Ladder of Spiritual Love. By the Blessed Jan van§ 
Ruysbroeck. Translated from the Flemish by F. Sherwood Taylor. f 
(Dacre Press. 35. 6d.) 


THOUGH he belonged to the Low Countries and wrote in Flemish, Blessed } 
John of Ruysbroeck is by his spiritual affinities one of the German mystics § 
of the fourteenth century. Like the other writers of this school he is diffi f 
cult to understand; so difficult indeed that he has not escaped the charge 
of unorthodoxy. ‘“‘My words,”’ he wrote, “‘are strange, but those who 
love will understand.” 7 

All the mystics have confessed the inadequacy of human language to | 
express their deepest experiences. St. John of the Cross may speak for 
all. “I do not now think of expounding all the breadth and plenteousnes | 
embodied in the fertile spirit of love, for it would be ignorance to think 
that sayings of love understood mystically can be fairly explained by words 
of any kind’’ (Prologue to the Spiritual Canticle, Peers’ translation). ‘‘Nos, | 
balbutiendo ut possumus,” wrote Billot, “‘excelsa Dei resonamus, et Uni- 
genitus apud nos degens, cum balbutientibus balbutiebatur de ineffabilibus | 
sacramentis.”” Hence the use of analogy or again of metaphorical terms 
must not be pressed too far. 

But the difficulty with the German mystics does not arise precisely from 
the employment of analogy or of metaphor. It comes from theological 
statements which seem to be misstatements. Ruysbroeck, for instance, 
in the book we are reviewing, appears to affirm a quaternity in God, when 
he speaks of the divine unity, ‘“‘where even the Divine Persons are, as it 
were, rapt from themselves in the Unity of Their Essence into a bottomless 
abyss of simple beatitude. Therein is neither Father nor Son nor Holy 
Spirit, nor any created thing, but only an Eternal Essence which is the 
Substance of the Divine Persons.”’ A little later he describes the mystical 
union with Godin a way which on a superficial estimate reads like pan- | 
theism. ‘““There,’”’ he writes, “we are all a simple and essential beatitude 
with God, and there is neither God nor creature, so far as relates to dis- 
tinction of persons. There we are lost, drowned and liquefied into an 
unknown darkness.”” He means 'that the union of the soul with God is 
in its essence, and is without intermediary and without difference. It isa 
cardinal doctrine of the Rhineland mystics. It is not in fact pantheism. 
Ruysbroeck states expressly that the soul does not become God. 

‘The short quotations we have just given will show the beauty off 
Ruysbroeck’s little book; and also the beauty of Dr. Sherwood Taylor's 
translation. The Seven Steps is not the best of Ruysbroeck’s writings; but it 
is one of the best. It is not a formal treatise. The Steps are not distinct f 
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degrees of the spiritual life; they are concurrent operations of the Holy 
Ghost leading the soul to intimacy with God. The first step is conformity 
with God’s Will; the others are voluntary poverty, purity of soul and body, 
humility and her four daughters (obedience, meekness, patience, and self- 
denial), the love and honour of God, and the two moments of contempla- 
tive union with God. All who are interested in the study of mysticism will 
delight to have this excellent translation of one of the classical writings on 
the subject. As a guide to its meaning Fr. Joseph Bolland, S.J., has written 
a balanced and lucid Introduction. 
3. 


Mass and Office for the Feast of the B.V.M. Mediatrix of All Graces. English 
text with an introduction by John Hennig, Ph.D. Pp. 55. (Duffy 
& Co. 2s. 6d.) 


THE compiler has made use, wherever possible, of existing translations 
such as the Marquess of Bute’s, and where none is available his own ren- 
deiing succeeds in giving the literal sense rather than a poetic versionZof 
the hymns. The text is taken from the Breviary used in Lausanne, Geneva 
and Fribourg, and there can be no doubt that many of the laity will welcome 
this vernacular edition of the original Latin text, and will find their devotion 
increased by studying it. 
E. J. M. 


May I Keep Company? By John J. Gorey, C.SS.R. Pp. 47. (Juverna 
Press, Dublin. 34.) 
Tuis timely pamphlet accurately explains, in the form of familiar conver- 
sation between a priest and various young people, the Catholic doctrine 
about the sexual function, its relation to marriage, and the obligation of 
avoiding the unnecessary occasion of sin. The author is sure of his theo- 
logical principles, and he makes it possible for the reader to verify the 
doctrine by giving full and exact footnote references to the Summa Theo- 
logica, Casti Connubii and other classical texts. 
E. J. M. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A new set of Christmas cards has arrived from Prinknash. These are 
true to that fascinating archaic style which is now characteristic. of 
Prinknash productions. The cards are excellent value at 2s. a dozen. 

LPR: 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
ee 


The Rev. F. J. Kelly writes: 
The printing of the notes on the Common of Conf. non. Pont, 

in the September CLERGY REvIEW prompts me to ask a question which for | 
a long time has puzzled me: Why is it that such a to-do is made about f 
““m. t. v.”? for the Vespers hymn, while the Lauds hymn (“dies . . . quof 
sanctus hic . . . migravit inter sidera””) remains unchanged when it isf 
not the Saint’s death day? (The only exception is on the Feast of the) 
Stigmata of St. Francis.) 
Perhaps one of your experts can explain. 


Dom Romanos Rios, O.S.B., explains: 

The point which puzzles the Rev. F. J. Kelly is certainly anf 
anomaly—there are a number of them—in the Roman Breviary. The 
reason why such a to-do is made about “‘m.t.v.”’ in the Iste Confessor is the ¥ 
frequency with which this hymn has been used, and is still used, not only 
in the Breviary but also in extra-liturgical offices—Novenas, Triduums, * 
etc.—in Southern Europe, but especially in Italy. As is well known, the 





at 
Iste Confessor was composed in honour of St. Martin of Tours and dates | of 
from the eighth century, i.e. the heyday of his cult. In the ninth century} L® 
we find the hymn already used in honour of other confessors, e.g. St. ” 
Germanus, etc. Eventually it became the staple hymn for all confessors.) an 
When it came to be used in a-liturgical functions, and often several times a | 
year in honour of the same saint, e.g. of the Patron Saint of the village, <v 
the change in the first stanza was certainly indicated. It was then that the) ““ 
““m.t.v.’”” rule was introduced into the liturgical offices also. The hymnat} Ty 
Lauds, on the other hand, as it was only used at this particular liturgical} co 
hour, never came into such prominence as to demand a change, though re 
change would be as fitting here as in the Iste Confessor. If Fr. Kelly con} 30 
templates forwarding a petitio to the S.C. of Rites with this object, it is to} wi 
be hoped that he will suggest a happier change of wording than that adopted } of 
for the Feast of the Stigmata of St. Francis. ”" 
ou 
an 
sik 
MEN’S CLUBS cp 





(THE CLercy REvIEW, 1944, XXIV, pp. 378-9; 429-31; 473-4) 







“Parish Priest’’ writes: 

I am interested in J.P.R.’s articles on Men’s Clubs. As curate 
and parish priest I have worked in nine parishes over a period of forty 
years. They all had men’s clubs, but only one club had a licence and that f 
gave us endless trouble. I think the type of parish has a great deal to do 
with the question of licence or no licence. 
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My own experience and that of other priests with whom I have com- 
pared notes has led me to evolve the Constitutions which I append and on 
| which I should like to have J.P.R.’s comments. My reasons for departing 
| from the ordinary methods are these: (1) Difficulties with committees, who 
tend to claim club premises and property as the property of the members 
| whether they pay rent or not, and to resent any control by the parish priest. 
ont. (2) The tendency of the club to become the perquisite of a clique. (3) Mem- 
for}, bership by subscription restricts the scope of the club’s influence as a 
out © social force. (4) All parochial property in this diocese has been brought 
quo » into one unified charitable trust and I am informed by my accountant 
+ js) that a club on parochial premises run as an ordinary club contracts out 
thef, of the trust and becomes liable to income tax. He thought that rules 3 and 
4 of the General Constitutions safeguarded the trust. The Constitutions 
have been in operation for over three years in this parish and the club has 

more than paid its way even in wartime conditions. 





an ST. ——’s MEN’S CLUB 

: 

the GENERAL CONSTITUTION 

ynly ; ae , 

ome (1) Premises. The premises, consisting of two rooms situated shall be known 





as St. Catholic Men’s Club. These premises and their contents are a portion of the 
the parochial property, which is vested in the Trustees of the Diocese of The club is 
ates a parochial institution and is, therefore, subject to the provisions of the Code of Canon 
tury| Law for the administration of ecclesiastical property, and to any local legislation by the 
St Bishop of the diocese. he 

; (2) Object. ‘The object of the club is to foster social intercourse amongst the youths 
OTS. | and men of the parish and to provide suitable recreation. 
eS a (3) Membership. All the male members of the parish shall be deemed members of the 
age | club from the age of sixteen upwards, without election or subscription, so long as they 
the are practising Catholics and observe its rules. 
(4) Officers. The parish priest f.t.b. is ex officio President of the club and Treasurer. . 
mat} The assistant priests are Vice-presidents. A chairman, secretary, assistant treasurer and 
sical} committee shall be elected annually at a general meeting of members. The number of 
oh a committee-men shall be determined by the meeting. The officers and committee shall be 

known as the Governing Body. The function of the Governing Body is to provide 
and devise ways and means to promote the objects of the club. The committee’s powers 
is tO} will be administrative and advisory and their policy and decisions subject to the approval 
pted |) ofthe parish priest. No officer shall be paid. ‘The offices of secretary and assistant treasurer 
| may be combined in a financial secretary. 

(5) Finance. The running expenses of the club and all charges upon it shall be met 
out of fees for the use of the billiard tables and games, the sale of refreshments and tobacco, 
and the proceeds of whist drives, smoking concerts, etc. The parish priest alone is respon- 
sible for all liabilities incurred by the club, therefore all expenditure is subject to his 
approval or veto. He is answerable to the Bishop of the diocese for the administration 
of the parish of which the club is an integral part, and every Catholic parishioner has 
a right of appeal to his Bishop. 





irate Note.—The detailed rules for the annual and quarterly general meetings, the meetings 
Forty |, Of the committee and the running and stewarding of the club are in abeyance for the 

hut duration of the war and until the return of normal conditions after the war. During 
tha this period the age of membership is reduced to 14, to enable the club to help the recrea- 
o do tional side of the Youth Movement, and the club is conducted at the discretion of the 
Governing Body. 
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Rev. J. P. Redmond comments: 

Your correspondent’s General Constitutions are admirable and 
quite in agreement with the principles recommended in the articles op 
Clubs: any apparent differences are not fundamental, but only adaptations 
to suit local conditions. 

The parish priest must be ultimately an autocrat in all matters of adminis. 
tration; but a well-chosen committee can be very useful as an advisory body, 
A club with a licensed bar does indeed add to the responsibilities of the 
parish priest, and requires careful watching. There are,syhowever, many 
licensed clubs in the South which have not only never experienced any 
serious trouble, but have been notably successful. In this matter the 
parish priest is, of course, the best judge; but in all cases of inauguration 
it would be wise to start off without a licence, and only to relax after ascet- 
taining that a bar would supply a need or at least a useful purpose. A bar 
would undoubtedly be inadvisable in a club where boys of sixteen and four 
teen were admitted to membership on the same terms as seasoned men. 
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